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THE EXPERIENCE-PHILOSOPHY. 


HE object of this paper is to make clear what I conceive to 
be the fundamental fallacy of the experience-philosophy. 
Under ‘ experience-philosophy ’ I include all those theories which 
describe the world as exclusively a ‘ world of experience.’ This, 
indeed, covers nearly all the philosophy of the present day and 
recent times, the subjective idealism of Berkeley, the phenomenal- 
ism of J. S. Mill, the empiricism of recent science, the present- 
day theories of pragmatism, humanism, and personal idealism, 
and the radical empiricism of Professor James. All of these deny 
that there is a world beyond experience ; all, in substance, hold 
with Berkeley and Schopenhauer, that ‘the world is my idea.’ 
In thus associating pragmatism and subjective idealism, I am 
conscious of ignoring the protest of those pragmatists who claim 
that the experience upon which they build is not subjective but 
prior to the distinction of subjective and objective. As my chief 
purpose is to show that experience is found only within this dis- 
tinction, and exists only by virtue of this difference, I must leave 
the justification of this point to rest upon the argument as a 
whole. In the meantime, I may point out that, whatever be the 
distinction between experience and subjective experience, yet in 
practice, for both pragmatists and subjective idealists, reality is 
always precisely coextensive with the latter. The chair, when it 
disappears from thought, ceases also to be. And this limitation 
is all that preserves pragmatism — which is jealous of its ideal- 
ism — from falling into the arms of naive realism.' 
'See A. W. Moore in THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, May, 1905. Mr. Moore 
wonders why, in the critics’ conception of pragmatism, it should be always the ob- 
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The fundamental proposition of the experience-philosophy is 
that experience — and experience only —is ‘ given’ or ‘ immedi- 
ately given.’ All else, 2. ¢., the world of things in space and 
time, is derived, inferred, constructed, developed, from experience. 
It is my purpose to show that this position of the experience- 
philosophy is its fundamental error; that the thing zz space and 
time is as good a datum as the experience ; that, in fact, neither 
is an absolute datum, and that the search for absolute da/a is 
not only illusory but logically unnecessary. 

I. Zhe Series of Experiences. —\We may begin with the series 
of experiences, often described as the ‘ series of phenomena.’ The 
conception of such a series forms the working-basis of the ex- 
perience-philosophy. Not, it might seem, the real basis; for 
how can a series be immediately given? Each member of a 
series is external to the others; it is given immediately to itself, 
but to the others it is given only representatively and mediately ; 
consequently, we might say, the series as a whole is a construc- 
tion. But in the practical exposition of the experience-philosophy 
this consideration is usually disregarded and the series is treated 
as if it were immediately given as a whole. Two motives may 
underly this method of treatment: (1) The series may be merely 
a convenient working-basis. It may be admitted that only the 
present is immediately given ; that the past is given only repre- 
sentatively in the relations found within the present ; and that, 
consequently, reality must at each moment be expressed wholly 
in terms of the present. But since the method of transposition 
is clear and the result obvious, each is left to make it for himself. 
(2) But more commonly, I think, the series is assumed to have a 
certain immediacy (or priority) of its own. Granting that the 
only strictly immediate datum is the present, still experience as a 
whole is a datum prior to the world of things. I cannot doubt 
that I think at present; I may be compelled, by an argument 
perhaps academic, to doubt the past ; but in any case I am more 
certain of my experience as a whole than I can be of a world of 
things. 
ject that disappears. This is just the point. The odject in space and time does dis- 
appear and only the conception of the object, so far as it is found in some one’s ex 


perience, remains. 
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Accordingly, we have these two questions: (1) Is the present 
experience immediately given? (2) Is the past experience more 
directly and immediately given than the world of things? Both 
of these questions I shall answer in the negative. The second 
will be dealt with in this section, the first question in the next. 

On what ground, then, is the past experience claimed to be 
given more directly than the fact not in experience? We may 
answer this question by comparing the two from the standpoint 
of the present. On the first of the month I wrote a check to 
pay a certain bi!l, and I now have the picture of my doing so 
clearly in mind. Again, I stand before a fallen tree in a forest 
never before explored, and I know that at some time this tree has 
stood erect. Here we have a past experience and a past fact not 
in experience, both arrived at from present data. But the former, 
it seems, is mediated by the subjective method of memory, the 
latter by the objective method of reasoning, or inference from 
effect to cause. Now the series of experiences, regarded as an 
immediately given whole, presupposes a purely subjective con- 
nection. It is, indeed, not impossible that past experiences should 
be arrived at objectively. Thus, I may be unable to remember 
writing the check, but with the cancelled check before me I shall 
not hesitate to accept the experience as real. But, so far as the 
series is thus constructed, the past experience can claim no 
priority to the past external fact; for if I accept the cancelled 
check as evidence of a real fact, I must accept the fallen tree as 
evidence of a fact equally real. 

The priority of the series of experiences presupposes, then, a 
broad and vital distinction between methods of representation. If 
this distinction holds, we must, I suppose, grant a certain unity 
and uniqueness to the series of experiences and a certain priority 
over the world of things. I shall endeavor, therefore, to show 
that the distinction will not hold; that the mediation of past 
experiences through memory, however governed by subjective 
motives (of which I shall speak presently), is also necessarily an 
objective process ; that it is, indeed, the same process as that by 
which we infer the past fact not in experience ; and that the past 


experience and the past fact not in experience rest upon precisely 


the same ground. 
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I remember an experience, but of course I may falsely imagine 
it. On what ground, then, is the genuine past experience dis- 
tinguished from the spurious one, and what in general is the basis 
of distinction between memory and imagination? To this ques- 
tion the empirical psychology offers, I believe, a fairly unanimous 
answer: the memory is clear, vivid, intense ; the mere image is 
obscure, faint, weak. But —to resolve these qualities into one— 
what is clearness? And how does the clearness of a present 
state point to the reality of a past? Must we, with so many psy- 
chologists, accept clearness, with redness, as an unanalyzable 
quality and its general coincidence with accepted reality as an 
unexplained fact, or may we attempt a further analysis of clear- 
ness which will lay bare its representative authority ? 

Now ‘clearness,’ as applied to mental processes, is a metaphor 
obtained from vision. A visual object— say, a diagram — is 
clear to the extent that each point is distinguished from and at 
the same time related to every other point. And so, in general, 
an experience is clear to the extent that it is definite in detail and 
coherent as a whole, — or, to the extent that its details form a 
minutely articulated system. A tone is clear so far as its partials 
are distinguished and harmonically related. A conception, such 
as the atomic theory, is clear so far as the details covered by it 
are so minutely distinct and so intimately related that each of 
necessity implies all the others. 

Let us apply this to memory and imagination. My memory 
of drawing the check is clear because the circumstances of the 
action are presented with sharpness, fulness, and consistency of 
detail. The house in which I have lived is clear because the 
details, — windows, doors, walls, stairs, passages, — are present in 
multitude, in distinctness and spatial consistency ; and thus it 
differs from the house that I would build. But this is not all. 
The memory-picture, to be genuine, must be clear not only in 
itself but clearly (7. ¢., definitely and coherently) related to the 
whole body of clear experience ; that is, it must fit snugly into 
the system of real things. The house in which I have lived had 
its definite location in the order of space, time, and cause. The 
house that I would build has no place on the map; and I cannot 


give it a place without completely destroying the map. 
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Now it seems to me that, when we thus analyze the conditions 
of clearness, we can see why clearness is the mark of a repre- 
sentative state. Were it merely a mysterious, unanalyzable 
quality, the preference for clearness as a criterion of reality would 
be purely zsthetic. But when it stands for closeness of articula- 
tion, then the relation of any detail to the whole objective system, 
so far as it is clear, is determined, and the reality of the detail — 
or the character of the mental state as memory or imagination — 
stands or falls with the reality of the system. 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, then the process of re- 
membering is of the same kind as the process of inference ; and 
the process of mediating a past experience is of the same kind as 
that of mediating a past fact not in experience; both the past 
experience and the past external fact are the results of construc- 
tion.' But this of itself might not prove that the results obtained 
in the two cases rest upon precisely the same ground. To make 
this clear we must recall the fact that the series of experiences is 
not merely a time-series but a personal series. And unquestion 
ably it is this personal character of the series that forms the basis 
of its claim to priority. We have then to ask what there is in 
the past experience now remembered which makes it mine. 

My answer is: the fact that it pictures my body in certain 
specific relations, which are spatial, temporal, and mechanical, to 
the object perceived. A fundamental criterion of a genuine ex- 
perience is that experience goes with the body. No experience is 
accepted as genuine which is not confirmed, or assumed to be 
capable of confirmation, by correlative neural conditions and cor- 
responding mechanical relations between the body of the ex- 
periencing subject and the object experienced. Unless the eye 
was within sight of the object or the ear within earshot, I did not 
see or hear the object, and I cannot now rememéer to have seen 
or heard it. Accordingly, the ‘clearness’ of the memory is in 
its last analysis a definiteness of mechanical relations between my 
body and the object perceived through the senses. In every 
memory-picture the central figure is the body of the subject, and, 


‘This does not deny that the process of construction may be more or less con- 


scious and the terms of the construction more or less explicit. 
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whether consciously or not, the whole picture is constructed and 
tested from this point of view. If youask a plain man, ‘ Are you 
sure that you heard Jones make this remark ?’ his answer will 
probably be, ‘ Why, of course, I was in the same room with him 
when he said it.’ The certainty of the mechanical fact guarantees 
the genuineness of the memory. Now of course it may appear 
that the conditions are present without the experience ; Jones 
may make the remark while my attention is directed elsewhere. 
But if he did not make the remark, I did not hear him. In other 
words, the mechanical possibilities are at any rate limiting condi- 
tions. But, in fact, they are not merely limiting but determin- 
ing; and, so far as strict determination is possible, they furnish 
the only basis of determination. Suppose it becomes a matter of 
grave importance that, in testifying from memory to a certain 
event, I should be certain of my testimony. My whole effort 
will then be devoted to picturing the scene of the event, and its 
relations to the events before and after, with such definiteness 
and fulness of detail that the fact of the event, and the fact of my 
experience, shall be not merely possible or probable but nothing 
short of mechanically inevitable. And until I can do this it must 
remain a question, even in my own mind, whether the memory 
is genuine. 

I have now to meet the following objection. It will be said 
that the series of experiences is not the bare cognitive series I 
have so far dealt with, but also a series of motive and feeling ; and 
that the personal element in the series is not the agent’s body 
but the continuity of motive and feeling. Accordingly, the past 
experience would be represented to the present not, or not only, 
on the basis of mechanical consistency, as the past external event 
is mediated, but on the basis of consistency of motive and feeling- 
attitude. In this objection is presented the genuinely subjective 
element in the series. But I have at no time denied (though for 
purposes of argument I have disregarded) either its presence or 
its influence as a criterion of reality. As in courts of law the 
question of adequate motive plays a part in determining the 
probability of an act, so, no doubt, the relation of a given 


situation to personal character, motive, and interest aids in the 
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determination of the series of personal experiences. But the 
question is, How far does this criterion prevail? Suppose a case 
of murder with motive clearly adequate; we should certainly 
not convict in the face of a clearly established afi. Evi- 
dently the subjective criterion prevails only so far as it does 
not violate the mechanical conditions ; and thus the question of 
genuineness is still, whatever else it may be, a question of me- 
chanical cause and effect. Nor would this be the less true if, with 
the pragmatist, we should regard the whole series of experiences 
as completely connected by motive, and the conception of the 
mechanical world as itself the product of motive. The series of 
experiences is, for every one who assumes such a series to be 
given, a time-series. As a time-series it stands in the same system 
of things with external events in time, and thus in the same 
system with external events in space. An experience must then 
stand or fall with the possibility of finding a place within this 
system. In a word, you cannot have teleological relations with- 
out time-relations, and you cannot have time-relations apart from 
mechanical cause and effect.’ 

It appears, then, that the past experience and the past fact not 
in experie:.ce are reached not only by the same process, but from 
the same grounds. It is not a matter in the one case of direct 
recognition, in the other of inference from effect to cause, but in 
both cases the process is inference and the argument deals with 
mechanical cause and effect operating in space and time. Con- 
sequently, provided the connection between present and past is 
made in both cases with equal degrees of clearness, the results 
have the same epistemological value. The tree that stood before 
it fell, the conversation that I listened to yesterday, are equally 
certain and equally real. The connection between experience 
and experience is of the same order as that between one external 
fact and another, and the series of experiences is in no wise prior 
to the series of external events. 

' The pragmatist, anticipating this implication of the series, would perhaps refuse 
to stand for the series. Yet, if not in a series, or stream of events, how can the 
‘activity’ be given? And if the activity is not given, and nothing is given, then 


what of pragmatism? For, in that case, what superior claim to reality is possessed 


by the activity — by motive and purpose — over other aspects of the world ? 
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Il. Zhe Present Experience.— The second question proposed 
was, Is the present experience immediately given ? It need hardly 
be observed that, in raising this question, we are attacking a 
position which the experience-philosophy, heartily supported by 
the plain man, regards as absolutely impregnable. I shall en- 
deavor to show, then, briefly, that the present is just as much, 
and just as little, immediate, or given, as the series of experi- 
ences, — that, like the series of experiences, it stands or falls with 
the reality of material things. 

The proposition before us is : This (present) experience is given. 
But what is the present experience? I find myself here writing ; 
but at the same time I can and do think of myself as playing bil- 
liards, travelling abroad, listening to the opera, asleep in bed, — 
or anything whatever. Are all these real experiences? Are 
they all given? It may perhaps be said that anything found in 
experience is given. But, if so, how can we construct a world 
out of the given? How can we distinguish the given from the 
made, the material from the product? Still, it may be claimed, 
something is given; you cannot deny that something exists, that 
you have some experience, whatever the nature of it may be. 
But why not? I may ask. If the given is just given, and is 
nothing in particular given, —if I may just as well find myself 
doing anything else as sitting here writing, —then is something 
given? Can something utterly indefinite be anything whatever ? 
And can you have anything definite without a process of dis- 
tinction and definition ? 

But we need not go further in this direction, for, in practice 
the experience-philosophy makes a sharp distinction between what 
is given and what is made, between a ‘real’ experience upon 
which we may build an objective world, and an experience which 
is, by distinction, not real. The given is what is found in sensa- 
tion, or, say, sense-perception ; the not-given is found in imagi- 
nation, inference, and, perhaps, in memory ; and the latter is said 
to be derived, by a process of association or otherwise, from the 
former. 

The question then is, In the presence of the two sorts of ex- 
perience, how do I know which is given and which is derived ? 
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How do I know that I am ‘ really’ here writing and not playing 
billiards ? Of course, if it could be shown that the derived refers 
to a previous given, but the given to nothing else whatever, the 
question might be regarded as answered ; but this, if it can be 
shown at all, cannot be shown within the limits of the present 
experience. Accordingly, it cannot serve as a criterion for the 
present distinction. How, then, do I distinguish sense-perception 
from mere imagination? It will be seen at once that we have 
here the same sort of distinction as that presented in the last sec- 
tion between memory and imagination ; the argument is conse- 
quently a repetition, with a change of terms, of the argument 
presented there. The empiricist holds that sense-perception and 
imagination are marked by differences of clearness. I maintain 
that clearness refers to definiteness and consistency of mechanical 
relations, in the present instance to the place of my body at the 
present time in the mechanical world. An experience is sense- 
perception ; it is immediately given, only so far as this inter- 
pretation is guaranteed by the present mechanical relations be- 
tween my body and the object of experience. I see the paper 
before me so far as I know that it is there ; I zmagine it so far as 
I know that it is not there. In other words, I perceive when 
perception is mechanically inevitable, and I imagine when percep- 
ception is mechanically impossible. And thus the present ex- 
perience is, like the past, given when the world of things gives it. 

But now it will be asked, What of introspection? The present 
experience, I may be reminded, is not merely cognitive, but cona- 
tive and affective. It includes motives and feelings which, so far 
as we know the mechanical conditions, cannot be ascertained to 
be either mechanically inevitable or mechanically impossible. 
There are also certain sensations, or what seem to be such, the 
mechanical conditions of which are far from being definitely 
known. Are we to treat all this as pure imagination? In other 
words, are we to ignore the ‘results of introspection ’? 

Now I am not denying that we may make use of the subjective 
method and standpoint, however strongly I affirm that the objec- 
tive standpoint is equally fundamental and ultimate. How far 
either may be regarded as fundamental, will be considered in the 
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next section. In the meantime, it may be noted that, whatever 
value we place upon introspection where the physical and physio- 
logical conditions of experience are indeterminable, we refuse to 
stand by it where these conditions are violated. Or, if we still 
accept it, we do so upon the assumption that after all the violation 
is only apparent, the conditions not having been correctly deter- 
mined. A mere feeling is something which, as we all know, no 
critical mind can, with full conviction, either affirm or deny. It re- 
mains, then, not certainly a real experience or an imagined one, but 
simply undetermined. And if we look over the field of sensation, 
we find a significant parallelism between the sensations (such as the 
visual and auditory) that are subjectively distinct and those whose 
physical and physiological conditions are clearly determined. 
And with regard to ‘introspection,’ one who makes a critical ex- 
amination of the so-called ‘results’ can hardly fail to note that 
much of what we are said to find there, especially what we find 
in sensation, is less what appears on the surface to be there than 
what, in view of the physical and physiological conditions, ought 
to be there, — such as the oblique-angled image from the rect- 
angular table. It seems, then, that the mechanical conditions 
are after all the chief instruments in the ‘introspective analysis.’ 
In any case, it is clear that, whether, for the moment, we rely 
upon the subjective or the objective method, it is always with the 
assumption that, in the end, both must testify to the expericnce ; 
and if this be so, the subjective experience is not independent of 
the objective thing. 

The mere conception of immediateness is one of space and time 
relations. The more immediate is that which is nearer to a given 
point in space and time. In defining immediate experience, the 
empirical philosopher has before him the following relations. A 
man sees a tree. The tree sets up ether-vibrations, which cause 
chemical changes in the retina, which, again, cause physiological 
changes in the optic nerve, as the result of which the man sees 
the tree. But now, it is suggested; since the man has only the 
sensation, and the sensation is separated from the tree by a series 
of several terms, how can the man be said to know the tree ? 
How can he know anything but the sensation? And since we 
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are all in the position of that man, how can we say that any tree 
exists? Here, no doubt, is a real difficulty, — nothing less, in- 
deed, than the problem of knowledge. But to solve it by simply 
throwing away the tree is to stultify yourself. For without the 
tree, as well as the man, you could never have asked the ques- 
tion. Except for your knowledge of the physical, chemical, and 
neural operations concerned in the knowledge of the tree, you 
could never have known that the tree itself was not immediately 
given. Nay, except as you place the experience in this space 
and time series, you could never speak of it as either immediately 
or mediately given. And since we are able to make this distinc- 
tion, it seems.clear that we are not restricted to the standpoint of 
the man at the end of the series. 

We arrive, then, at what I have called the fundamental fallacy 
of the experience-philosophy. The experience-philosopher builds 
the world upon experience. But, with the rest of us, he derives 
experience from the world. For experience, whether the present 
experience or the series of experiences, goes with the body ; and 
the body goes with other bodies. Experiences and things are 
thus inseparably connected. If you cast out the things, in order 
to derive them later from experience, you have in the same act 
cast out the experience, and your ‘ solid foundation’ is in reality 
nothing whatever. This fallacy is found in some form in all the 
varieties of the experience-philosophy. 

Ill. Zhe Ultimate. — If the foregoing is correct, experience is 
not immediately given. Shall we, then, reverse the relation and 
say that the external things are given? Or is nothing given? 
Yet how can we have a world without a datum? These are 
questions that I shall deal with briefly, and perforce somewhat 
summarily, in this closing section. My point is that nothing is 
absolutely given, and that, for purposes of knowledge, no absolute 
data are required. 

The experience-philosophy, with its given experience, is but 
one expression of a very wide-spread and deep-lying logical 
tendency, which may be described as the search for the ultimate. 
The axioms of the geometer, the ‘ solid facts’ of common sense 


and empirical science, the first cause of older metaphysics, and 
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the Creator of older theology, all presuppose a conception of the 
world and a method of knowledge in which some things rest upon 
others which are ultimate and absolute. Consequently, the first 
and most important duty of the scientist and philosopher is to 
find those ultimate facts upon which his world may be surely 
reared ; and his next duty is to see that the structure is solidly 
erected, each fact resting squarely and surely upon the fact that 
immediately supports it. This view is clearly presupposed in the 
current systems of logic. The deductive logic bases facts upon 
principles and directs our search toward foundation principles ; 
the inductive logic bases principles upon facts and directs us to 
foundation facts. By both a reversal of the process would be 
called reasoning in a circle and condemned as fallacious. Both 
presuppose a condition of one-sided dependence, —a system of 
foundation and superstructure, in which the latter rests upon the 
former, but the former is absolutely independent: of the latter. 
The principles support the facts, or the facts the principles, as 
the case may be, but nothing is supported by that which it 
supports. 

We need not go far in following up the consequences of this 
one-sided relation to suspect something wrong in the logic which 
bases all knowledge upon an ultimate. The ultimate is an ignis 
Ffatuus. If your ultimate is not to be criticised or even defined, 
it is without character, and hence nothing ; and if it is subject to 
criticism and definition, or even to statement, it is not ultimate. 
And it is difficult to see why, if A, the foundation fact, leads 
necessarily to 4, the superimposed fact, we may not by the same 
road travel from B to A. And, in that case, may we not regard 
B as the foundation of A? Asa matter of fact we travel quite 
as often from B to A as from A to B. The geometer bases his 
theorems upon axioms which, somehow or other, are merely 
postulated ; but to one who has mastered the system of geo- 
metrical relations the axioms are as necessarily the consequences 
of the theorems as the theorems of the axioms; and if the 
theorems were not presupposed in the axioms, it is difficult to 
see how they could be derived from them. The truth is that no 
member of a system can be regarded as independently given. 
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For anything that you set out with is bound to owe just as much 
of its validity and reality to its place in the system derived from 
it as it imparts to this system. 

The history of thought shows no traces of this supposedly 
‘logical’ order of derivation. Prima facie it might seem that this 
order were reversed. The ‘phenomena’ upon which the fabric 
of science is supposed to rest are among its latest determinations, 
and, like the ‘data’ of the introspective psychologist, are the 
product of highly reflective thought. Comparing earlier science 
with later, or the mind of the child with that of the man, we find 
nothing that can be expressed by the relation of foundation and 
superstructure. For, while the later thought refers to the earlier, 
it also corrects the earlier; and it is difficult to find any feature 
in the later which was not vaguely apprehended in the earlier. 
The conception of the conservation of energy may be found in 
the earliest reflective thought. It would be difficult to state pre- 
cisely what its development has been, but in general the differences 
between the later and earlier conceptions seem reducible to those 
of coherence, definiteness, and thus of fulness and elaboration of 
detail. 

To build upon perfectly solid ground is, accordingly, both im- 
possible and unnecessary. A datum is not a finality but a con- 
venient abstraction for purposes of further analysis, depending for 
its validity upon the results that it yields. Any point of view 
which makes clear any part of the world may be treated as a 
datum. The task of thought is not to search for exclusively 
valid data, but, using all the data at hand, to coordinate them so 
distinctly — modifying and correcting each by its relations to 
others —that, in the final determination, each may, through close- 
ness of articulation, necessarily imply all of the others. 

Now, in approaching the problems of modern metaphysics, we 
are confronted with two sets of data, or two standpoints, each of 
which promises an entrance into the maze of relations constitut- 
ing our world. These are the standpoint of the agent, or per- 
cipient subject, and the standpoint of the external observer. 
These two points of view color, in varying degree, all of our 


views of mind, of life,and of nature. In our naive thought they 
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remain indistinct and uncoordinated. When we become meta- 
physicians and attempt to make them distinct and coordinate, we 
discover ourselves in the presence of two worlds which appar- 
ently refuse to be related. From the agent’s standpoint, his action 
is free, that is, it is the expression of choice and valuation ; from 
the observer’s standpoint, it is mechanically determined. Taking 
my feeling of activity as the criterion and foundation of reality, I 
make the world as a whole a living personality ; if I survey im- 
personally the course of events, 1 make it a dead mechanism. 
And thus, from the one standpoint, I am an idealist, making the 
world the product of myself; from the other, I am a realist and 
materialist, making myself the product of the world. 

It may then seem that I am called upon to accept one of these 
plfilosophies and to reject the other. But upon what ground ? 
If choice is to rest upon the solidity and independence of the 
datum, then I may reply that in each case the datum is an ab- 
straction. If you point to the epistemological priority of the 
agent’s ‘experience,’ I can show that this experience is deter- 
minable only by reference to the scientific system of space, time, 
and cause. If, on the other hand, you point to the ‘ positive 
facts’ of science, then I can show that these facts are the expres- 
sions of conceptions and theories developed by human thought in 
response to human needs. And if you claim that this combina- 
tion of arguments involves a contradiction, I may then ask how 
we can have a contradiction between terms whose relation has 
not yet been made clear. 

It may then be claimed that the datum is justified by the sys- 
tem built uponit. But (aside from the inconsistency of the argu- 
ment) I may reply that in a complete system of philosophy we 
should have a democracy of data, and none would be valid ex- 
clusively ; for, if your system were complete, you could not only 
find your way from your daf/um to every other point in the world, 
but from every other point back to your datum. And, in point 
of fact, how far can this be done? The realist tells us that all 
activity is subject, say, to the law of conservation of energy. He 
can carry this into detail and verify it with great (but not com- 
plete) exactness in the physical and chemical laboratories, with 
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much less in the biological laboratory, and with hardly any in 
the laboratories of psychology and neurology. The further we 
go from the physical laboratory, the more we are asked to take 
upon faith. Beginning with the conservation of energy, he can 
readily enough suggest how all consciousness might be subject 
to this law; but starting from consciousness, he can never find his 
way back to the conservation of energy. And so of pragmatism. 
The pragmatist can show you very clearly how these external 
conditions which apparently obstruct your activity are really 
nothing but your previously organized habits ; he may then go 
on to show how your individual habits were formed, in response 
to consciousness and purpose, at an earlier stage of life, again 
translating the conditions which they met into habits formed at 
still earlier stages ; but at each step his thought becomes vaguer. 
Starting from the process of consciousness, he can suggest how 
the world might be interpreted as a unified teleological activity ; 
but starting from the world as it is, for science and common 
sense, he cannot show why we should choose such a world. 
The truth is that each point of view is illuminating as far as it 
goes, but in neither does the illumination spread over the whole 
field. 

In view of this situation, I believe that we must accept each 
standpoint for what it gives us without pinning our faith to either. 
We should then, with the realist, hold that reality is not limited 
to experience, and that the progress of science represents, not 
merely the satisfaction of subjective Kantian categories, nor yet 
merely the demands of practical life, but an advance in genuine 
knowledge of an external world ; and, with the idealist, we should 
hold that nevertheless our objective world is a construction, and, 
with the pragmatist, that it has been constructed in response to 
the demands of practical life. We should then use these posi- 
tions as foundations, more or less firm, more or less temporary 
and destructible, for further constructive thought. How the 
foundations are to be built upon, when they are to be regarded 
as firm, how and when they are to be reconstructed, is a matter 
for further discussion. But it seems to me that the attitude here 
proposed is the attitude not merely of practical reasonableness 
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and common sense, but of a truly sound logic. For logic must 
deal with the conditions under which thought operates, and under 
which it has operated in arriving at the knowledge so far attained. 
And thought has never operated by erecting a solid superstructure 
upon a solid foundation, nor yet by adding new facts perfectly 
clear to old facts already perfectly clear, but only by working 
over the world before it into a world more coherent as a whole, 
more definite and complete in detail. 


WARNER FITE. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 





HUME’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
HISTORICAL METHOD. 


()* all the progress which attended modes of scientific expla- 

nation during the nineteenth century, no single concept 
was developed, probably, which was comparable in importance 
for philosophical thought to the elaboration of the historical or 
evolutionary method. The essence of this method is the con- 
ception of historical continuity. Every institution, social or 
political, every art, science, or religion, in fact, everything which 
is the product of human activity, as well as every race or nation, 
has a history and is to be adequately understood only by a study 
of its genesis and course of development. A nation or institu- 
tion as it exists at any single period, however self-sufficing it 
may be, is, so to speak, a cross-section of a long process which 
extends both into the past and into the future; though itself an 
individual, it is a member of a larger individual which extends 
beyond the limits of any single time. Moreover, —and this is 
a series of historical 





the real meaning of historical continuity, 
events is a true individual. A mere succession of events in time 
is by no means adequate to form an historical sequence ; a thread 
of connection, a relating principle, must run through all the par- 
ticular events and give them a unity in the light of which alone 
the particular event can have any significance. History deals 
always with the progress or decadence of a unitary being which 
persists as an individual in spite of changes ; it never deals with 
a collection of sequent but unrelated events. Unless this were 
the case, any fact would be of equal importance to the historian 
with every other fact ; selection can take place only with refer- 
ence to a universal. 

Along with this conception of historical evolution, and per- 
haps preceding it somewhat in point of time, has arisen the no- 
tion of social solidarity. Not only is society continuous in its 
development but it is an organic unit at any given time. Its 
parts exist in such a relationship that any considerable change in 
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one part must have its effect upon the whole society. Without 
theorizing about the existence of a mind over and above the 
minds of human individuals, it is recognized on all hands that 
there exists very concretely a social consciousness which forms 
the psychic environment of every individual. To this Zettgeist, 
as well as to individual genius, must be attributed the achieve- 
ments of a people, whether in the practical affairs of government, 
politics, and commerce, or in such intellectual products as litera- 
ture and art. For, from this point of view, the individual is 
seen to exist no longer as an isolated unit but to stand in the 
closest reciprocal relations with the society about him. The 
whole content of his life, — religion, language, profession, cus- 
toms, —is made up of the heritage which the past life of his so- 
ciety has accumulated for him and from which he can no more 
escape than from the physical peculiarities transmitted to him by 
his ancestors. Every thought and act has its origin in his social 
relations ; and in turn, in its ef.ects on his fellows, it is a contribu- 
tion to the life and consciousness of the society of which he is a 
part. Apart from his social connections the individual is noth- 
ing ; his individuality consists not in isolation but in the unique- 
ness of his social heritage and of his relations to other individuals. 

The close relationship between these two concepts is obvious. 
The fact of continuity of development could scarcely be perceived 
so long as society was regarded as an agglomeration of individ- 
uals living in the same time and place, but still essentially sepa- 
rate and distinct in interest, and only superficially affected by the 
community in which they lived. Unity of development neces- 
sarily implies the unity of that which develops. On the other 
hand, it is scarcely conceivable that the notion of a social organ- 
ism should have failed to bring with it also the idea of the growth 
of that organism and of the unity subsisting between the suc- 
cessive stages of its growth. The obvious fact that innovations 
are gradual and that they are not haphazard, but are directed by the 
organic character of the society in which they take place, would in- 
evitably suggest that they might be expected to occur in a rational 
sequence, and that a discoverable unity would be found to exist 


between the states of society at different periods of time. Ac- 
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cordingly it may be assumed that any theory tending to the 
recognition of the intimacy of the social relation was at the same 
time indirectly a contribution to the growth of the historical 
method. 

That David Hume made an indirect contribution of this sort 
is shown by an examination of his ethical writings and political 
essays. At least the later form of his ethical theory, as de- 
developed in the Enguiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 
has transcended the abstract individualism of the current egoistic 
theories of his time.’ The point upon which he insists is the 
necessarily social nature of human desires and propensities. His 
criticism of contemporary egoism is that, when the term egoism 
is stretched to include all human motives, it loses all its 
meaning. ‘‘ Whatever contradiction may vulgarly be supposed 
between the se/fish and social sentiments and dispositions, they 
are really no more opposite than selfish and ambitious, selfish 
and revengeful, selfish and vain. It is requisite, that there be an 
original propensity of some kind, in order to be a basis to self 
love, by giving a relish to the objects of its pursuit ; and none 
more fit for this purpose than benevolence or humanity. The 
goods of fortune are spent in one gratification or another: The 
miser, who accumulates his annual income, and lends it out at 
interest, has really spent it in the gratification of his avarice. 
And it would be difficult to show, why a man is more a loser by 
a generous action, than by any other method of expence; since 
the utmost which he can attain, by the most elaborate selfish- 
ness, is the indulgence of some affection.’’* The real point here 
is not so much the denial of egoism as the only motive, for many 
English moralists after Cumberland had done that. The impor- 
tant fact is that Hume here adopts the view that man has a na- 
ture which may realize itself quite as much in acts which make 

1 The position of the 7yrea¢ise, Part III, in this respect is a point of dispute. C/ 
** Altruism in Hume’s 7>eafise,’’ by Professor E. B. McGilvary, THE PiILosopH- 
ICAL Review, Vol. XII, pp. 272 ff. 

24n Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 3 IX, pt. ii, Zhe Philo- 
ophical Works of David Hume, edited by T. H. Green and T. H. Gross, Vol. IV, 
pp. 255 f. See also 2 V, pt. ii, pp. 206 ff., and Appendix II, pp. 266 f. The same 
idea is to be found in the essay ‘‘ Of the Dignity or Meanness of Human Nature,’’ Vol. 
Ill, pp. 150 ff. Cf also E. Albee, A Hist ry of English Utilitarianism, pp. 96 ff. 
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for the good of society at large as in those which are dictated by 
egoism alone. 

Again, the essentially social nature of the individual is one of 
the fundamental principles upon which government is founded. 
The changes which are constantly taking place in governments, 
by which small kingdoms consolidate into great empires and 
great empires divide into small kingdoms, are due, in Hume's 
opinion, chiefly to the exercise of force. He is much too acute, 
however, to make this the basis of these governments. “ As force 
is always on the side of the governed, the governors have 
nothing to support them but opinion. It is, therefore, on opinion 
only that government is founded ; and this maxim extends to 
the most despotic and most military governments, as well as the 
most free and most popular.” Opinion is of two kinds: opinion 
of interest and opinion of right. Opinion of interest is the gen- 
eral belief that the existing government is the most advantageous 
that could easily be established. Right, again, is of two kinds: 
right to power and right to property. By opinion of right to 
power, Hume means the opinion, to which long custom and 
usage gives rise, that certain persons or institutions possess the 
right to rule and that all members of society are under an obliga- 
tion to obey them. Thus men are always prodigal both of blood 
and treasure in the maintenance of public justice. The apparent 
contradiction that men in a faction neglect all ties of honor and 
morality in order to serve their party, and that a party estab- 
lished on a matter of principle is of all bodies most tenacious of 
justice, is to be explained by reference to the same social dispo- 
sition.” Hume apparently means that government rests upon the 
natural docility and pliancy of human nature, which causes men 
always to follow a leader and to live and act in masses. Men 
are by nature subject to the influence of those about them; in 
short, they have a ‘ social disposition.” They hold their opinions 
in common. Thus the party, which is a society within the larger 
total society, is based upon a community of opinion, and this 


opinion is continually strengthened in the individual by the fact 


1 «* Of the First Principles of Government,’’ Vol. III, p. 110, 


2 Loc. cit., pp. 110 f. 
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that it is common to a large body. The feeling of obligation to 
support the ends of the faction may, of course, either strengthen 
or negate the code of morality already established in society at 
large. It is to be regretted that Hume confines his explanation 
of this point to a single short and not altogether clear paragraph. 

Hume approaches the question of individualism also from the 
social point of view, and in several passages he shows a marked 
appreciation of the corporate character of society and the 
dependence of the individual upon his social environment. With 
the bias of the time toward individualism, it was, of course, to be 
expected that he would allow an exaggerated importance to the 
influence exerted upon society by the individual ruler or law- 
giver, and would fail to appreciate, as we have since learned to 
do, the importance of social forces which are over-individual. A 
whole nation, he believes, may get a peculiar character by the 
imitation of ‘a Brutus,’ who happened to be placed in authority 
during the infancy of the state. Hence for Hume the course of 
history becomes to a great extent irrational and enigmatic. We 
can very rarely know the motives and purposes which actuated 
the conduct of the hero; for his character is usually lost to view 
in the dimness of the past, and, in any event, there is no certain 
way by which we can determine the real intention of an indi- 
vidual. Causal explanation in history is confined, therefore, to 
movements which involve a large number of persons. ‘‘ What 
depends upon a few persons is, in a great measure, to be ascribed 
to chance, or to secret and unknown causes: What arises froma 
great number, may often be accounted for by determinate and 
known causes.’’' If a cause is at work to bring about a certain 
result among a people, its operation will surely appear if we are 
able to consider a sufficient number of cases, but any given indi- 
vidual may be exempt from its influence. It follows from this 
doctrine that a large portion of history is not susceptible of any 
explanation at all. 

Even with this assertion of individualism, however, Hume does 
not fail to give some recognition to the corporate life of the com- 
munity. While it is not possible to explain the causes which 


«Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences,’’ Vol. III, p. 175. 
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produced the man of genius at one precise time rather than 
another, still there is observable a certain connection between the 
great writer or scientist and the society in which he appears. He 
cannot perform his work unless his environment prepares him to 
do so, and the nature of the society about him determines to 
some extent the form which his genius will take. “It is im- 
possible, but a share of the same spirit and genius must be ante- 
cedently diffused throughout the people among whom they [men 
of genius] arise, in order to produce, form, and cultivate, from 
their earliest infancy, the taste and judgment of those eminent 
writers.””' The taste and genius which appear brilliantly in the 
few is dispersed to some extent among the whole people. While 
Hume tends to throw great emphasis upon the share which the 
individual has had in the production of historical institutions, in 
this case he allows about as much to general causes as the facts 
will warrant. Hume, of course, had no notion of the results which 
the evolutionary study of literature has since yielded, nor the 
relation of literary production to other kinds of national activity 
which more recent historians have pointed out with varying de- 
grees of success. But that he recognizes a relationship between 
the genius and his social environment is worthy of notice. 

As usual in Hume's philosophy, the unexceptionable portions 
of his political writings are the destructive criticisms. The theory 
of divine right and the theory of the social contract are subjected 
to an analysis which leaves little to be said by the later critic.’ 
Hume does not make the mistake of criticising the latter theory 
as an explanation of the genesis of the state. In fact, he is 
willing to admit that, in an attenuated form, it may express a 
certain amount of truth about the origin of government in a 
savage tribe. The essence of his criticism is, in fact, that the 
notion of a free contract implies a degree of individualism which 
is not actually found in any existing form of society ; a contract 
between equal individuals misrepresents entirely the actual rela- 
tion which subsists between individuals in the state. On every 
hand princes claim their subjects as their property, and in the 


' Loc. cit., pp. 176 f. 
2** Of the Original Contract,’’ Vol. IIT, pp. 443 ff 
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vast majority of cases the subject admits that he is born under 
obligations of allegiance to a certain sovereign, just as he admits 
a filial duty to his parents. From the very nature of the case, 
government cannot rest on the voluntary choice of isolated indi- 
viduals. ‘‘ Did one generation of men go off the stage at once, 
and another succeed, as is the case with silkworms and butter- 
flies, the new race, if they had sense enough to choose their 
government, which surely is never the case with men, might 
voluntarily, and by general consent, establish their own form of 
civil polity, without any regard to the laws or precedents, which 
prevailed among their ancestors. But as human society is in per- 
petual flux, one man every hour going out of the world, another 
coming into it, it is necessary, in order to preserve stability 
in government, that the new brood should conform themselves 
to the established constitution, and nearly follow the path which 
their fathers, treading in the footsteps of theirs, had marked out 
for them.”"' Human society is thus necessarily stable, just be- 
cause each generation is the heir to the institutions and customs 
already established by its predecessors. 

This passage suggests a view which we are now accustomed to 
see emphasized in social theories: the transmission of customs 
and institutions by ‘social heredity,’ and the importance of ‘ psy- 
chic environment.’ Hume develops the point somewhat further 
in his discussion of ‘ national character,’ by which he means the 
prevalence of some trait or habit among the people of a nation.’ 
National character, he says, has been assigned to two sorts of 
causes : moral causes, which act on the mind as motives or reasons, 
such as the nature of government, the course of public affairs, the 
economic condition of the people, communication with neighbor- 
ing peoples, and similar circumstances ; and physical causes, such 
as climate, atmosphere, and food. Hume's conclusion is that, “if 
we run over the globe, or revolve the annals of history, we shall 
discover every where signs of a sympathy or contagion of man- 
ners, none of the influence of air or climate.’’ Men are naturally 
imitative, and it is accordingly impossible for a set of men to be 


1 Loc. ctt., p. 452. 
2««Of National Characters,’’ Vol. III, pp. 244 ff. 
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associated together without acquiring a similarity of manners, and 
such a similarity, once established, naturally tends to persist. 
That national character is due to this kind of imitation, Hume 
shows by pointing out that it exists only where there is com- 
munity among people, as, for example, where they have lived for 
centuries under the same government. Moreover, if a race live 
in the midst of another people and yet have little community with 
it, each race tends to retain its original character. Small states, 
if they are isolated from the neighboring states, even though they 
may be closely contiguous, have a character of their own which 
may differ widely from that of their neighbors, while, on the 
other hand, if a people be widely scattered but remain in close 
communication, they retain their character. In short, a similarity 
of character is always correlated with direct communication and 
opportunity for imitation rather than with similarity of physical 
conditions. Undoubtedly Hume narrows the meaning of physi- 
cal conditions to an unwarrantable degree. Practically all that 
he discusses is the possibility of correlating national character 
with marked differences of temperature or climate, and he holds, 
properly enough, that this is impossible. Naturally he fails to 
recognize any hereditary similarities inherent in different races.' 
There is little doubt, however, that Hume was quite right in 
allowing decidedly the most important place to the psychic en- 
vironment, even after all allowances have been made for physical 
heredity. The pertinent criticism of Hume's view lies rather in 
the opposite direction. He conceives imitation much too super- 
ficially. His psychology does not allow nearly enough impor- 
tance to imitation, suggestibility, docility, and the similar con- 


‘Sir Leslie Stephen (Znglish Thought in the Eighteenth Century, Vol. 11, pp. 
182 ff.) regards Hume as the most characteristic representative of the individualistic 
view of society, and criticises him most severely because of his omission of the in- 
fluences of race from among physical conditions, though his logic, as Stephen says, 
‘seems to cast it in his face.’ In Stephen’s view this omission reduces the race to 
* a mere chaos of unconnected individuals.’ Surely this criticism is too sweeping and 
results from the fact that Stephen himself ignores the possibility of social unity through 
the medium of imitation. Without denying the inadequacy of Hume’s treatment of 
the influence of physical factors, the present trend of sociological thought appears to 
justify his emphasis on social heredity rather than Stephen’s on physical heredity. 
One thinks, of course, of the theories of Tarde, Royce, and Baldwin. 
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cepts o. which social psychology now makes so much. As we 
shall see, Hume’s failure to appreciate the complexity of the 
social relations and the plasticity of the individual is the essential 
weakness of his attitude toward the historical method. In view 
of the nature of the individualism current in his time, however, it 
is important to emphasize his actual contribution in this respect 
rather than his shortcomings. His position on this point is 
undoubtedly an advance in the direction of what we now regard 
as essentially the historical attitude. 

There would seem to be no doubt, then, that Hume contrib- 
uted to the historical method a more adequate conception of the 
social nature of the individual and of the organic structure of 
society than was generally prevalent among his contemporaries. 
In his ethics he developed a consistent theory, of which his view 
of the relation of egoism and altruism was an integral part. His 
views of society never took a systematic form, and on this side 
his contribution to historical method is rather in the nature of 
keen insight and brilliant suggestion than of sociological theory. 
Of course, it is not to be denied that there are many passages in 
the essays which bear in the direction of the old, abstract individ- 
ualism ; this is invaribly the case when an important conception 
is still at the stage of suggestion. But neither can there be any 
doubt that the germs of a better theory are present, or that Hume 
really had a share in the development of that new view of society 
with the inception of which the name of Montesquieu is gener- 
ally associated.' 

If we turn now to the second side of our question and inquire 
concerning Hume’s direct contribution to the historical method 
itself, the answer will depend to a considerable extent on the 
comparisons we institute between Hume and other writers. If, 
for example, we compare Hume’s conception of historical con- 
tinuity with that found in the works of the best historians of our 
own time, the contrast will be hopelessly disparaging to Hume. 
Again, if we compare his strictly historical work with that of the 


' L’ esprit de lois appeared in 1748. All the essays we have considered were pub- 
lished prior to that date except those ‘*Of National Characters ’’ and ‘‘ Of the Original 


Contract,’’ which appeared in that year. 
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best historians of his own time, the difference as regards the his- 
torical method will not appear very great in either direction. If, 
however, we consider Hume's critical attitude toward certain 
pseudo-historical theories of his day, we shall find that in his- 
torical sense, in appreciation of the distinction between a real 
genetic method and mere logical analysis, and in understanding 
of the actual motive forces of human nature, he was far in ad- 
vance at least of the philosophical thought of his day. More- 
over, his destructive criticism of these theories was itself an 
important contribution to a clearer understanding of historical 
problems. The criticism in question is that in 7he Natural Hts- 
tory of Religion on the notion of a primitive, rational religion.' 

Besides the rational demonstrative theology on which the 
Deistic position rested, an equally essential side of the movement 
was an appeal to a supposed history of religion to support and 
illustrate the demonstrative portions of the system. Not only 
were the current proofs of the existence of God and the immor- 
tality of the soul supposed to be as certainly established as the 
demonstrations of mathematics, but the rational religion thus 
demonstrated was assumed to be a natural possession of the 
human race. It was assumed to belong to man as a rational 
being, and hence to have been held universally by all men so 
long as they remained in a pure state of nature, uncorrupted by 
sin and not misled by the machinations of an ambitious and de- 
signing priesthood. The universal assumption of Deism was that 
the true rational religion was at the same time common to all 
men and original in point of time. In short, the distinction be- 
tween the method of logical analysis and the genetic method as 
modes of explanation had not yet appeared in clear conscious- 
ness. The simplest logical elements were assumed to be also 
the earliest genetic elements.” 

In the very first of the English Deists this interest in the history 
of religion and this method of applying it were already in evidence. 
As early as the middle of the seventeenth century, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury had examined the religions of the world and formu- 

1 Works, Vol. IV, pp. 309 ff. This treatise was published in 1757 but was writ- 


ten several years earlier. 
20. Pfleiderer, Zhe Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its History, Vol. 1, ch. iv. 
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lated five propositions which he conceived to express the essence 
of natural religion and which he supposed had the sanction of 
universal assent.' Coming down to the better known Deists of 
the eighteenth century, we find the doctrine implied by John 
Toland, who argued that there is no Christian doctrine which is 
either contrary to reason or above it.? That is, Christianity is to 
be identified with purely rational theology, undefiled by the tradi- 
tions of superstition and priestcraft. What doctrines ordinarily 
accepted as Christian were to be discarded as mysterious we are 
not told, but the confusion of Christianity as an historical belief 
with a rational theology assumed to be Christian is evident. 
The same position was explicitly taken by Tindal in Christianity 
as Old as the Creation (1730). The argument is briefly as follows : 
God is perfect and immutable, and accordingly we must assume 
that his law is of the same nature; his ordinances are from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. Natural and revealed religion are coinci- 
dent, ‘like two talkers exactly answering one another.’ This 
religion is completely rational and eternally the same for all 
men, the assumption being tacitly made that human nature is, in 
respect of religion at least,everywhere thesame. That this natu- 
ral religion does not now exist among men is due to the crafty 
machinations of the priests, who have fostered superstition as a 
means of gaining power. The advent of Christ added no new 
doctrine to the original religion, but merely purified it from the 
accretions of superstition which had formed around it. 

Tindal thus showed the originality of rational religion deduc- 
tively from the immutability of God. Two later and more 
obscure Deists, Thomas Chubb and Thomas Morgan, attempted 
to support the same position a posteriori by an historical exami- 
nation of Christ’s teaching. In Zhe Zrue Gospel of Jesus Christ 
(1738), Chubb tries to reduce to the lowest terms the doctrines 
of Christ as reported in the New Testament, and concludes that 

' De veritate, prout distinguitur a revelatione, a verisimili a possibili et a falso, 
1624 ; De religione gentilium, errorumque apud eos causis, 1645. The five doctrines 
are the existence of God, the duty of worshipping him, the importance of virtue as a 
chief part of this duty, the propriety of repentance, and the expectation of rewards and 
punishments in a future life. See E. Pfleiderer, Empirismus und Skepsis in Dav. 


Humes Philosophie, pp. 426 fi. 
® Christianity not Mysterious, 1696. 
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the Gospel is nothing but the reasonable morality of Jesus. 
Morgan ' supports his religious philosophy by a crude historical 
theory. He attempts to show how the ‘ religion of the hierarchy ’ 
has been developed from the ‘religion of nature.’ His doctrine 
is an exemplification of the current theory, to be found in prac- 
tically every writer on this subject of the period,’ of corruption 
by the intrigues of ambitious priests. The natural religion of the 
golden age was corrupted by a sort of fetichism which regarded 
every event as due toa special providence. This condition of 
affairs was taken advantage of by the early priests, especially 
Moses and Aaron, and later by Mohammed. Christ taught the 
pure religion of nature again, as did the Apostle Paul, but the 
Judaized conceptions of the followers of Peter triumphed.* 

The problem which Hume sets himself in Zhe Natural History 
of Religion is to explain the ‘ origin of religion in human nature.’ 
He first points out that the religious sentiment is so diverse 
among different peoples that no two nations, scarcely any two 
individuals, can be said to have agreed precisely. Accordingly, 
religion cannot be referred to an original instinct of human nature 
such as self-love, gratitude, and resentment, which are universal 
and are directed toward definite objects in all nations and ages. 
The principles of human nature which give rise to the original 
religious belief and the causes which direct their operation 
become, therefore, the objects of Hume’s investigation. 

The first and most ancient religion of mankind was polytheism ; 
for, seventeen hundred years ago, with perhaps one or two 
insignificant exceptions, all nations were polytheists. That in 
an earlier and ruder age they held a pure monotheism is contrary 
to all that history shows us. Moreover, all our present experi- 
ence with barbarous nations shows them without exception to be 
polytheistic. The notion of a perfect Being can come into exis- 
tence only by degrees; men rise to it only from the notion of 

1 7he Moral Philosopher, 1737-40. 

2 Cf. E. Pfleiderer, of. cit., pp. 452 ff. 

3 For the general accounts of English Deism from which the above summary is 


largely drawn see Sir Leslie Stephen, Znylish Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
Vol. I, chs. iii and iv; E. Pfleiderer, Zmpirismus und Skepsis in Dav. Humes Phi- 


/, 


losophie, pp. 422 ff. ; and O. Pfleiderer, Zhe Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its 
History, Vol. 1, ch. iv. 
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many beings, superior to themselves but far from perfect. The 
arguments of natural religion may form a convincing proof of 
such an omnipotent and benevolent Deity, but this is not a con- 
sideration which could have had much influence on men when 
they formed their first rude notions of religion. We do not find 
these philosophical opinions among such savage tribes as we are 
acquainted with. Moreover, if this philosophical monotheism 
had existed originally, why was it suffered to die out? The same 
rationality which discovered it should have more than sufficed to 
keep it alive. 

Not to reason must we look, then, to explain the origin of 
religion. Not the contemplation of a perfect and unitary nature, 
but the hopes and fears attending the varying and shifting events 
of human life were the sources from which sprang the original 
religion. The course of life, especially among savage and bar- 
barous tribes, is at the mercy of a great number of ills and bles- 
sings which are distributed among mankind by the operation ot 
unknown and uncontrollable causes. Life and death, health and 
sickness, plenty and want, success and failure, follow the acts of 
men at the behest of powers which the ignorant savage can 
neither understand nor direct. A propensity of human nature 
drives him on, however, to attempt an explanation which will 
give him at least partial satisfaction. A natural tendency leads 
him to conceive all beings like himself, and accordingly the 
unknown causes which make or mar his life are conceived to 
have the thought, reason, and passions of men, and sometimes 
even their limbs and bodies. Thus there arise a great number 
of deities, very limited in their powers, and possessing not only 
the weaknesses but even the vices of men. The gods of poly- 
theism are in all respects like men, but gifted with only a little 
more power and reason. 

Theism took its rise from polytheism, but again its origin is to 
be ascribed not to reason but to the passions. Ask any ignorant 
person even at the present time, says Hume, his reasons for 
believing in a Supreme Being, and his answer will be not the 
regularity and perfection of the universe, but the accidents and 
catastrophes of life, —sudden death, drouth, flood, and famine. 
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We may suppose that very often a single god out of the many 
became a special object of worship to a single nation, either as a 
local deity supposed to have special power over their fortunes, 
or as the chief among all the gods. This god is naturally pro- 
pitiated by every form of worship and title of praise which the 
people think will please him. No flattery is too gross and no 
attribute of goodness or power too great to be bestowed upon 
him. The limited deity is thus gradually promoted to omnipo- 
tence, omniscience, and perfect goodness. The Virgin Mary 
among Catholics and Jupiter among the Romans are patent 
examples of this process, according to Hume. Even after bestow- 
ing these magnificent appellations upon their deities, the mass of 
men are so ignorant of the rational meaning of the terms employed 
that they seek to gain the favor of their gods by practices which 
would disgust even an intelligent and cultured man. 

History shows that these two chief forms of religion have a 
flux and reflux in the human mind, and that men have a tendency 
to rise from polytheism to theism and to sink back again into 
polytheism. The attributes ascribed to the single deity are too 
high to be retained long in their purity. Such a Being appeals 
neither to the comprehension nor to the affection of men, and He 
is soon surrounded with a court of intermediary powers which are 
the chief objects of devotion among men and hence tend to usurp 
the chief attributes of the Almighty. Pure monotheism thus soon 
degenerates into polytheism, which, in turn, destroys itself and 
turns the tide back toward monotheism. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the obvious philosophical 
criticisms to which 7he Natural History of Religion is open. Its 
strength lies mainly in the fact that it is the first important attempt 
to give the origin of religion a scientific treatment apart from a 
bias in favor of supposed Biblical revelation. Its obvious weak- 
ness is its complete divorce of the passions from reason, which 
leaves the history of religion without meaning in the development 
of truth. It is clear that Hume’s purpose is not primarily to give 
a real history of religion, but rather a psychological or anthropo- 
logical account of its origin from the constitution of human na- 
ture. Religion is regarded not as a miraculous gift from Heaven 
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or asa sort of innate idea of axiomatic certainty divinely impressed 
upon the mind of every rational being, but as a product of natural 
human tendencies and passions when placed in the environment 
in which all primitive peoples live. The analysis of human nature 
is thus pushed back one step beyond the point reached by the 
Deists. Hume attempts a genuinely scientific explanation of the 
existence of religion by showing its necessary dependence upon 
recognized facts in regard to the nature of men, the conditions and 
circumstances of the persons among whom religion originated, 
and the actual history of known religions. Crude as Hume’s 
results undoubtedly are, there can be no doubt of the distinctly 
scientific character of his attempt or that it was an enormous ad- 
vance beyond the position which he was criticising. The mere 
recognition of religion as a natural product of the human mind 
implies its relation to all other human institutions, and opens all 
the important psychological and anthropological problems which 
the scientific treatment of religions has since attempted to solve. 

Hume’s method, however, is not necessarily evolutionary. In 
such an inquiry as that attempted by 7he Natural History of Re- 
/igion, the all-important problem is the meaning which is to be 
attached to human nature. Is it to be regarded as static or 
developing? Is it to be conceived as a complex of abstract, 
unchanging principles, blended in varying proportions in all indi- 
viduals, or is the individual to be assumed as the unit and the 
uniqueness of his personality accepted? Upon the answer to 
these questions will depend our conclusion regarding the histori- 
cal character of the investigation. Hume’s psychological atom- 
ism forced upon him in this case the non-evolutionary view. For 
him the individual is merely ‘a bundle or collection of different 
perceptions’ which are distinct and separable. Moreover, he does 
not recognize that the real mental content is always unique and indi- 
vidual, as we have now learned to do. The abstract, conceptual- 
ized mental element is used at will as an actually existing psychic 
atom, existing, that is to say, in its generality, as an actual con- 
tent of all minds. Thus the historical individual is regarded by 
Hume as a complex of psychological laws or principles which 


are universal and valid for all individuals. Individual differences 
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are to be explained only by the varying degrees in which the 
principles are blended in different persons. Thus the concepts 
with which Hume deals are ambition, self-love, gratitude, and 
similar generalizations which are not actually existent personal 
qualities at all, and which may, of course, be regarded as essen- 
tially the same in all persons and at all times. 

There is, undoubtedly, a certain amount of truth in this view, 
and, as we have said, Hume’s problem in Zhe Natural History of 
Religion is not strictly historical. For the anthropological prob- 
lem of the work such a conceptualized view of human nature was 
perhaps justified, though it is certainly much more abstract than 
modern anthropological methods. There is abundant evidence, 
however, that Hume applied the same conception to historical 
explanation. 

“It is universally acknowledged, that there is a great uni- 
formity among the actions of men, in all nations and ages, and 
that human nature remains still the same, in its principles and 
operations. The same motives always produce the same actions: 
The same events follow from the same causes. Ambition, 
avarice, self-love, vanity, friendship, generosity, public spirit ; 
these passions, mixed in various degrees, and distributed through 
society, have been, from the beginning of the world, and still 
are, the source of all the actions and enterprizes, which have ever 
been observed among mankind. Would you know the senti- 
ments, inclinations, and course of life of the Greeks and Romans ? 
Study well the temper and actions of the French and English: 
You cannot be much mistaken in transferring to the former most 
of the observations, which you have made with regard to the 
latter. Mankind are so much the same, in all times and places, 
that history informs us of nothing new or strange in this particu- 
lar. Its chief use is only to discover the constant and universal 
principles of human nature, by shewing men in all varieties of 
circumstances and situations, and furnishing us with materials, 
from which we may form our observations, and become acquainted 
with the regular springs of human action and behaviour.”’ ' 

The remedy for this abstractness lay in the development of 


1 An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, 3 VIII, pt. i, Vol. IV, p. 68. 
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precisely those conceptions of the intricacy of the social rela- 
tions and of the plasticity of the individual, of which, as we have 
said, Hume had grasped the first principles. He conceives his 
problem to be indefinitely more simple than it has actually turned 
out to be. Human nature has, with him, an artificial, idealized 
simplicity ; the individual is still too much man in the abstract. 
A juster appreciation of the manifold bonds of connection in 
which even the simplest and most isolated member of society 
stands, has shown later thinkers that the notion of man in gen- 
eral, as a complex of passions in general, has little significance 
for history. The events which history has to explain are always 
the acts of particular men who have been born and reared ina 
psychic environment of infinite complexity. Moreover, it is the 
unique and particular aspect of these acts in which history is in- 
terested. The conception of the plasticity of the individual under 
the influences of his social environment becomes, therefore, a prin- 
ciple both of universality and of individuality. Not only does it 
explain the necessary dependence of the individual upon the total 
condition of the society in which he originates, but, when the 
complexity of this manifold of relations is justly appreciated, it 
makes evident the fact that a given set of relations can never be 
duplicated. Individuality ceases, therefore, to mean isolated par- 
ticularity, and becomes uniqueness of relation and function. As 
no two beings have exactly the same physical antecedents, so 
no two have precisely the same training and formative influences 
brought to bear upon them, and no two stand in exactly the 
same functional relations to other men. In a word, no two are 
precisely the same person. The problem of history is just the 
understanding and interpretation of this concrete particularity of 
the historical individual. 

With this conception of real as opposed to abstract individual- 
ity has grown up a psychological method in history radically 
different from that of Hume.’ Instead of aiming to understand 
the individual as a complex of universal psychological laws, it 


' Examples of this method are not infrequent in the /istory of England; e. g., 
the explanation of Joan of Arc’s claims and successes, Vol. III, pp. 135 ff. Edition, 
London, 1825. Numerous examples are to be found in the political essays. 
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attempts rather a sympathetic appreciation of his motives and 
purposes. It does not analyze the individual into universal prin- 
ciples but endeavors to understand him as a person. The dis- 
covery on which modern history has rested was the realization 
by historians (¢. g., the awakening of Leopold von Ranke by 
Quentin Durward) that antiquity was peopled by actual human 
beings, with human desires and purposes, who could be under- 
stood and appreciated as one knows one’s friends, not as lifeless 
abstractions, as pawns in a chess game of popes and emperors, but 
as persons whose lives can have a human significance. The task 
of the historian then became the re-creating of the men and women 
of the past, the entering into their feelings and desires, and the 
interpreting of their actions to posterity. By this method can be 
understood also the larger social movements of which history 
must take cognizance, for these exist only as a community of 
standards of value among individuals. By this method alone 
can the course of history be rendered really intelligible, for these 
are the actual forces by which it is determined. 

The logical outcome of the development of such a method has 
been the transformation of history into a self-sufficing science, 
which means that the principles of historical unity must be found 
within history itself. The failure to appreciate the fact of his- 
torical continuity, the fact that history itself provides the threads 
of connection necessary to unify the chaos of historical data, is 
the weakness of the historians of the eighteenth century. The 
Age of Faith, and even the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
had for the most part found historical continuity (so far as the 
matter was theoretically considered) in the abiding purpose of a 
ruling Providence, who shaped the events of human life in accord 
with that purpose. The prevailing scepticism, or at best the luke- 
warm faith of the eighteenth century had completely undermined 
this conception. Or, perhaps, it would be fairer to say that its 
inadequacy for the purposes of history were becoming increasingly 
evident to historians. At all events, it was discarded and, for 
the time, no new idea had appeared to take its place. The facts 
were left hanging at loose ends. The single events and individ- 
uals were not seen in historical perspective and understood in the 
light of the social forces which they both exemplified and directed. 
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Accordingly, the historians of the Enlightenment were com- 
pelled to find their principle of selection outside the limits of his- 
tory itself. This principle was the supposed utility of history as 
the basis of an exact social science. As we have seen, this is the 
service which Hume regarded as the chief value of history. 
Knowing something of the general laws of human nature, we can 
understand to some extent the course of history. Reciprocally, 
the study of history brings to light general psychological laws on 
which political and social science, and in fact all the mental 
sciences, can be based. Historical situations constitute the ex- 
perimental data from which moral philosophers make their 
generalizations. History is the means by which the short span 
of human experience is extended to include the accumulated ex- 
perience of all ages. ‘If we consider the shortness of human 
life, and our limited knowledge, even of what passes in our own 
time, we must be sensible that we should be for ever children in 
understanding, were it not for this invention, which extends our 
experience to all past ages, and to the most distant nations ; 
making them contribute as much to our improvement in wisdom 
as if they had actually lain under our observation. A man 
acquainted with history may, in some respect, be said to have 
lived from the beginning of the world, and to have been making 
continual additions to his stock of knowledge in every century.” ' 

This application of history to political and social problems was 
very general among Hume’s contemporaries. It is one aspect of 
the doctrine, so characteristic of the time, that ‘‘ The proper study 
of mankind is man.’”’ As we have pointed out in Hume's case, 
it failed to reach, by reason of its abstractness, what we should 
call the essentially historical point of view. Nevertheless, it 
introduced a conception which all history since has been glad to 
retain. This was the notion that the important problem for his- 
tory is not merely to portray battles and narrate the deeds of 
kings and courts, but is rather to study the progress of manners 
and customs. Culture, learning, and enlightenment were the 
special interest, even the passion, of the time, and Avx/tur- 
geschichte is its peculiar product. The progress which this view 


i Of the Study of History,’’ Vol. IV, p. 390. 
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makes beyond mere chronicle history or beyond the history 
which claimed to be also a theodicy, can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. It brought the guiding principle indefinitely nearer to 
history itself, and therefore made history to a so much greater 
degree a self-sufficing branch of knowledge. Moreover, such a 
history observes a much better proportion in its assignment of 
value to the various departments of human activity. Manners 
and customs cover an indefinitely larger portion of the life of a 
people than its mere military history. The study of these matters, 
also, tended to develop a sense of that very historical perspective 
which was generally lacking among the historians of that time. 
This addition to the problem of history is, accordingly, to be 
regarded as a most important contribution to the historical 





method. 
The History of England is an illustration both of Hume’s inter- 


est in social questions and of his lack of the notion of historical 
continuity. The very plan of the work reflects both these quali- 
ties. The division is purely chronological ; that is, each reign is 
treated in a separate chapter, and in this chapter are narrated all 
the important events between the coronation and the death of the 
monarch. At the end of most of the principal reigns, there is an 
appendix dealing with the condition of the people, the chief laws 
enacted, important innovations or discoveries, economic condi- 
tions and financial policy, and similar subjects. To understand 
the difference between this mode of planning a history and that 
followed by recent writers, one need only read through the book 
and chapter headings in works like Ranke’s or Green’s histories 
of England. ‘“ The Charter,” ‘‘ The Parliament,” ‘“ The Mon- 
archy,”’ “ The Reformation,” “ Puritan England,” ‘‘ The Revo- 
lution,” show at a glance the significant institution which gives 
meaning to a long train of events. They are the dominating 
ideas of their epochs, the guiding threads that bring order into 
an otherwise hopeless chaos, the principles of selection which 
determine what events the historian shall narrate and which give 
the events their significance. 

Nevertheless, though The History of England shows this lack 
of continuity, it is by no means a history of the mere chronicle 
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variety. It does much more than narrate the acts of kings and 
the movements of armies, though these certainly occupy a promi- 
nent position. It is plainly the work of a man with a keen in- 
terest in social, economic, and cultural conditions, and, moreover, 
of a man with a strong philosophical bent who would gladly use 
his history in the interest of a political science if the opportunity 
offered. Hume’s main interest is clearly in just these conditions : 
the character of the government, its power and the privileges and 
rights of citizens, the state of trade, the financial condition and 
policy of the kingdom, the extent and dissemination of learning, 
the customs and morals of the people. ‘‘ Where a just notion is 
not formed of these particulars, history can be little instructive, 
The value which Hume sets 


| 


and often will not be intelligible. 
upon different periods of the history of England is clearly dictated 
by this principle. The portion dealing with the Stuarts is by far 
the most carefully prepared part of the work. Saxon England 
gets but very scant attention and, indeed, Hume promises in his 
Introduction to pass rapidly over this barbarous period.*? The 
history of uncivilized peoples is always too obscure and uncertain, 
and too subject to violent and irrational revolutions, to be of in- 
terest to the enlightened student of history. 

To Voltaire belongs the credit of having given the clearest 
expression to this method of writing history. Hume’s History 
of England, however, is written exactly in the spirit of Voltaire’s 
contention that in the progress of manners and customs lies the 
real interest which enlightened people feel in the study of history, 
and the fact of Hume’s priority is accordingly worthy of note. 
The volumes of the history dealing with the Stuarts appeared in 
1754, two years earlier than the publication of the Zssaz. So 
striking was the coincidence with Voltaire’s point of view that 
Hume was asserted to have borrowed the idea of his appendices 
from fragments of the Fssai published surreptitiously in 1753 
under the title Adrégé de l'histoire untverselle.* There is no evi- 


14 History of England, Appendix to the Reign of James I, Vol. VI, p. 93. 
Edition, London, 1825. 

2Vol. I, pp. 17 fff. 

3 Essai sur les maeurs et [ esprit des nations, 1756. 

* Burton, Zife and Correspondence of David Hume, Vol. U1, p. 129. 
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dence for this, however, and no necessity for making such a sup- 
position. The interest in manners and customs was a perfectly 
natural product of the spirit of the Enlightenment and cannot be 
regarded as Voltaire’s particular property. He merely brought 
to the clearest abstract expression what was the dominant in- 
terest of the time. 

In conclusion, to sum up Hume’s relation to the development 
of the historical method, it may be said that he succeeded to 
a considerable extent in transcending the position of abstract 
individualism. He conceived the individual to be endowed with 
social tendencies and impulses and to be dependent to some 
extent upon his social environment for his character and powers. 
He accordingly conceives society as not merely a collection of 
isolated individuals but as a body organized to some extent 
through the medium of imitation and the direct transference of 
manners. In place of the abstract intellectualism which char- 
acterized the Deistic writers, and. which regarded the essentially 
human in men as abstract rationality, Hume introduced a method 
of psychological explanation which found the real motive forces 
of human nature in the passions. Since, however, he conceived 
the individual to be compounded of unchanging and atomic psy- 
chic principles, he thought that the study of history should be 
directed ultimately to the discovery and elucidation of universal 
psychological laws. It was, therefore, to be the basis of political 
science and of all the mental sciences. By thus developing his- 
tory with his attention directed chiefly toward manners and cus- 
toms, Hume made a most important, if indirect, contribution 
to the historical method. Nevertheless, he missed the essentially 
historical point of view, because he was thus led to neglect the 
unique and individual aspect of historical events and persons. 
For the historian the individual must be a personality, not an 
exemplification of psychological laws. Hume, therefore, never 
attained the full conception of historical continuity by which later 
historians learned to conceive events as moments of an evolving 
organic unity, and which made history a self-sufficing discipline, 


worthy of study for its own sake. 
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THE SELF-TRANSCENDENCY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


HE problem of the self-transcendency of knowledge is the 
one which is popularly couched in the following interrog- 
ative form: How do we come to know of an objective world ? 
The older philosophers have wrestled with this matter within the 
psychological ring and have thereby developed several new con- 
ceptions, such as ‘ ejection,’ ‘ reference,’ ‘ intention,’ and the like, 
which purport to have solved the difficulties. Schleiermacher, 
Sigwart, and Lotze, among others, hold to a theory of Bewusst- 
seinstranscendenz, whereby they are led to believe that judgments 
involve or contain both a reference to and a knowledge of tran- 
scendents. And numerous are those who have since maintained 
or combated this thesis. And yet there is in all results a cer- 
tain lack of complete definiteness. Misunderstandings over the 
import both of the hypotheses and the terms involved still 
abound, in spite of the vast amount of study that has been di- 
rected toward the facts themselves. We even find one of the 
more recent controversies closing with these words from Profes- 
sor James: “Is it not a purely verbal dispute? Call it self- 
transcendency or call it pointing, whichever you like — it makes 
no difference so long as real transitions toward real goals are ad- 
mitted as things given in experience, and among experience’s 
most indefeasible parts.’ And in the same passage he says that 
he and his critics ‘are both defending the same continuities of 
experience in different forms of words.’ 

Nevertheless, in reading the various documents submitted by 
the opposing parties, 1 was impressed with the fact that each was 
defending something different. A vast group of heterogeneous 
things seems to have been spoken of indifferently as ‘ self-transcen- 
dent knowledges,’ ‘ objective references,’ ‘ ejections,’ etc., — all of 
which suggests the horrible possibility that, instead of having a 
deep harmony ruffled only by the light play of warring words, we 


may find dissensions smoothed over with oily terminologies. And 


' Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 11, p. 237. 
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closer inspection realizes the possibility, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken. The following dissections wili confirm or disprove this 
statement and, in either case, show clearly the crying need of a 
more extensive and sharper terminology. Nothing is more 
anomalous in the whole career of psychology than that quasi- 
philosophical conservatism of language which has resisted the 
natural and necessary trend of scientific thinking toward a finely 
differentiated terminology. A general polemic against the ab- 
surd vagueness of ‘ association,’ ‘ will,’ ‘ idea,’ ‘ knowledge,’ and 
so on is out of place here. It will be more profitable to prove 
this general inefficiency of psychological language by disclosing 
it in the particular case in hand. Nor need we justify our ap- 
parent hair-splitting here ; those thinkers who do not discover 
in a highly differentiated terminology (7. ¢., in a set of more than 
ordinarily clear concepts) at least an improved means to further 
research and theorizing need not trouble themselves with read- 
ing beyond this point. 

Suppose we attack the matter from its more popular side. 
Professor Colvin has given us a good account of what self-tran- 
scendency of knowledge is often taken to mean. “There is an 
intention which ascribes an extramental reality to every noetic 
psychosis. It is that intention which sets up an object non-ideal 
or at least extra-ideal. . . . Itis this intention that gives an object 
to our knowledge. . . . Take away all reference to that which 
transcends the present moment (and all else is extramental) and 
the content of my experience vanishes.””' Now we are not con- 
cerned here primarily with a question of fact, nor yet with one of 
theory. Perhaps we can agree with what is back of the above 
interpretation, and perhaps not. What interests us above all else 
is to know precisely what state of affairs, what psychic phe- 
nomenon, Professor Colvin is talking about. This once known, 
we shall be in a position both to study the phenomenon itself and 
to fix up an adequate description of the same. 

First of all, then, where is this intention, above spoken of, 
found? In every noetic psychosis are we awaredly ascribing to 
this same psychosis an extramental reality? Nobody maintains 


' Loc. cit., p. 229. 
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this. The intention is not a phase of the conscious content of 
every knowing act. If we may be allowed temporarily to use a 
very unscientific description, we might say that a noetic psychosis 
is nothing but a knowing psychosis. Knowing is nothing but 
knowing : it is not affirming a relation between an unexperienced 
something and a mental content. We must therefore discover 
the supposed intention somewhere else than within the momentary 
experience itself. Now just where it must be searched for'we 
shall not say here, reserving this problem for a later paragraph. 
Our first endeavor must be to show that, if such an act is nota 
phase within a given experience, then the term ‘ intention’ is a 
dangerous one, meaning as it normally does the decidedly con- 
scious act of intending or referring to something. Its use in the 
quoted connection is, in my opinion, even more irregular than 
the use of the term ‘memory’ in connection with ‘ unconscious 
associations.’ 

But this verbal objection is much less important than the one 
which I have to make with reference to the ambiguity in the phrase, 
‘ascribing an extramental reality to every noetic psychosis.’ Let 
us even grant that there are conscious acts of intention; we still 
are uncertain what is supposed to be intended therein, for the 
‘noetic psychosis’ contains in all its worst forms the venerable 
equivocation of ‘process,’ ‘content,’ and ‘awareness.’ We need 
go into no details to show that, of these three ‘ things,’ Professor 
Colvin can reasonably mean only ‘ content.’ And yet how can 
this be made to harmonize with the succeeding statement, that 
‘it is this intention that gives an object to our knowledge’? Using 
the simple method of substitution, we would discover from the 
above that the act of ascribing an extramental reality to every 
noetic content is what gives an object to our knowledge. Sucha 
situation is too mysterious for me to grasp. Between ‘content’ 
and ‘object’ I am unable to draw any fundamental distinction. 
That there may well be a relative difference here is well-known, 
‘content’ being the psychological term for the very same thing 
which in common parlance is the sensational phase of an ‘ object.’ 
But granting this, it is still hard to see that that which makes 


objects known to us is just this particular :xterpretation of simple 
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contents. Such a view would, among other things, exclude us 
forever from knowing the simple contents of single experiences 
(sensations, feelings, fringes, etc.), for these are not primarily 
granted any extramental reality." 

Another peculiarity of this hypothesis is found in its attempt 
to be thoroughly psychological, and yet at the same time to show 
a real transition to a world genuinely transmental. We need 
scarcely do more than to cite in conjunction two statements 
which, while supposedly made from the same standpoint, involve 
very conflicting views. On the one hand, it is held that the in- 
tention ascribing the extramental reality to the content is ab- 
solutely indispensable to experience itself. ‘Take away all 
reference . . . and the content of my experience vanishes.’ (We 
are left in some doubt here as to whether noetic experience alone 
or every type of experience is spoken of. Probably the former.) 
On the other hand, ‘ Knowledge-of-book is one total complex in 
which the knowledge and the book are separated only by a false 
abstraction.’ Now, we may waive the question whether the real 
complex is such a thing as noetic awareness f/us content ; that 
this is not the real given complex is of course self-evident, yet 
there may well be a sense in which the scientific observer may 
justly regard the combination as more ‘ primitive’ than either of 
its components. Quite aside from all this, however, does not the 
‘ascription of transmental reality to a content’ mean that in the 
act of knowing we understand the content as being something 
more than a merely aware content? The character of the con- 
tent, it is surely maintained, becomes by virtue of, and in the 
‘transmental intention’ something different from, the mere/y given. 
But if so, how shall we reconcile this view with the second one that 
every separation of ‘ knowledge’ and ‘ book’ (to keep the original 
illustration) is accomplished ‘ only by a false abstraction’? Must 
we conclude that all knowledge is fundamentally deceitful ? 

These details are assembled here not for the sake of refuting 

'On this point there may be some misunderstanding. The psychologist does as- 
cribe a certain transmental reality to simple contents. The philosopher must do like- 
wise, I think. But the way and the reason of this interpretation is obviously not so 


immediate and organically bound up with the very nature of the knowing process as 


some would have us suppose. 
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anybody’s view, but solely in order to show that two or more 
wholly distinct things are being dealt with as if they were but 
one. Everybody, in reading that ‘knowledge-of-book’ is a 
single complex, feels more or less clearly that some real phe- 
nomenon is being referred to and described ; likewise in the case 
of ‘transmental reference.’ The vital point, though, is whether 
these phenomena are so closely related that they can both be 
used in one line of argument concerning either of them. Having 
discovered the impossibility of associating them as has been at- 
tempted above, we may ask what typical error was committed in 
that attempt. And it appears that no minor role is here played 
by the assumption that a theoretical interpretation of the way we 
get from the mediating psychical processes to the mediated trans- 
psychical objects may be rendered in terms of a description of 
what is actually experienced. In other words, the psychologist, 
who starts as a naive man from the usual data (contents) and 
arrives through scientific reflection at a theoretical knowledge of 
psychic processes, attempts to express the results of his discovery 
in a reverse formula. He tries to show that there is a way in 
which we do get from ‘ mere processes’ or ‘ bare contents’ to 
transpsychical things. Quite aside from the facts in the case, 
there is a theoretical objection he would have to answer before 
he could justify his attempt. Are we justified in ascribing an ob- 
jective reference to each individual noetic act solely on the ground 
that a series of such acts yields such a reference ? Can we start 
with a series of contents and, upon reaching at its end a new 
peculiarity which is significant for the members of the series, turn 
about and say that this new peculiarity is an organic part of the 
individual contents (or that awareness and content are two parts 
of some higher primitive complex)? This objection is a vener- 
able one. It seeks to protest against the confusion of simple 
facts with interpretations. We cannot describe this confusion 
here as it ought to be described, yet it is not too remote from our 
purposes to give a brief sketch of it. In the series of contents, 
ABCDE.. . there isa summation or grouping of the elements 
which has its own peculiar significance. Suppose the series to 


be composed of such contents that at £ the series is seen to indi- 
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cate that another series has been running parallel to it and func- 
tionally connected with it. We would now have a reference to 
something lying outside of the individual elements of the series 
as known, but we would not be exact if we were to say that £ 
ascribed to itself a transmental reality or something like that. 
This reference is no more a peculiarity of £ than it is of A, for the 
whole ‘ pointing’ or ‘implication’ of the series was needed to 
realize that ‘ objective’ reference. Hence, if we were to attempt 
a regressive analysis in the light of the reference appearing at £, 
we might easily fall into the error of supposing that some such 
reference (say to the series of ‘ psychic processes’ or to the ‘ real 
material objects ’) was latent in each part of the series. And just 
this error is made doubly easy by the apparently axiomatic char- 
acter of the statement sometimes made that ‘ whatever appears at 
any point in an organic series must have been contained in some 
form in the preceding members of the series.’ In the present 
case, the chances of misinterpretation are again increased by 
taking the reference to a new series to be a quality or inner mark 
of the term in the original series that appears coincidently with 
the reference. And such a confusion may be traced back, to a 
large extent, to the equivocations in that much-abused term, 
‘representative experiences.’ Unfortunately we cannot carry 
this line of analysis on further here, but must return to the original 
problem. 

The most remarkable confusion, to my mind, is found in the 
assumption that ‘ everything which transcends the present moment 
is transmental.’ Were this true, then we would have a genuine 
transmental intention in every act of memory and of reference 
to the future, as Professor Colvin believes. Now, a consistent 
account of time-experiences is avowedly one of the most impos- 
sible tasks in all psychology, and yet certain confusions ought 
by this time to be regularly avoided. It is true enough that, in 
experiencing a content as ‘ past,’ we do thereby refer away from 
the present. And what sucha reference involves is not altogether 
easy to say. But how can such a reference possibly be called 
transmental? How does the immediately felt quality of pastness 
tear the object out of the mental setting it is supposed to have 
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when it is felt as present? Such a theory really states that trans- 
mentality is ‘caused’ by a change of one felt quality into another 
felt quality, in which case the transmental world seems to be only 
one special territory within the universe of pure experiences. 
The error of definition back of all this lies in interpreting the 
merely mental as that which is given as merely present. 
And it is possible that this confusion traces back to a certain 
vagueness in the verbally similar terms, ‘ present’ and ‘ presented.’ 
Instead of taking the mental as identical with what is experienced 
‘immediately,’ the theorist has taken it as equivalent to what is 
immediately experienced as present. To the psychologist this 
distinction between a content that is given at some absolute time 
and one which is itself dated must appear irreducible and obvious. 
Absolutely every content is, as content, immediately given at 
some absolute time, but the very same content may be given at 
an indefinite number of absolute moments and still have the same 
time-quality. If now we are going to eke out an objective quality 
from such a content, we surely can do so with much better grace 
if we look, not to the inner quality of the same —as past, pres- 
ent, or future — but rather to the content’s peculiar independence 
with reference to its appearance and disappearance. It is an odd 
fact that the same object can come and go in the conscious world 
without gaining or losing in meaning or function thereby. If, as 
it were, there were some uniform variation of meaning discoverable 
in connection with every new appearance or disappearance of the 
meaningful object, we might perhaps doubt its more than ‘ merely 
mental’ character. (Even such a fanciful variation, however, could 
not be known unless the object a/so returned each time with its 
own meaning intact.) For then we would have a series of objects 
combined in such a way as to yield a new significance which 
could not be given by any one of the same. But to think that 
some one single content, through its own immediate (7. ¢., unin- 
terpreted) qualities could possibly de transmental, is rather risky. 
Back of the difficulties of the time problem and back of some 
of the perplexities of transmental reference lies the vast theoreti- 
cal aggravation usually labelled ‘the problem of representative 
experiences.’ To this we must turn for a moment in order to 
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make clear to ourselves how all things not present may be con- 
strued by some thinkers as transmental objects. It scems to be 
a wide-spread assumption that past things, when re-experienced, 
are not truly given but only represented or functioned for by new 
present mental states. The things themselves, being past, are 
¢o ipso — it would seem — absent, and so are at best symbolized 
by local agents, as it were. Closely connected with this notion 
is the one that past conscious experiences, as such, no longer 
exist. What is there to all this? 

Past things are now not truly given, if by these things we insist 
upon meaning not merely the objective things themselves but also 
the particular way, medium, or process whereby they originally 
appeared. Thus, if by ‘ Paris’ I mean the town itself p/us the 
sensations I had when seeing it, then of course Paris is not given 
now as I now recall it. But, as a matter of fact, nobody does 
mean so much as this by Paris; if so, the meaning, 7. ¢., ‘ Paris 
itself,’ would have to grow with every act of recalling it. But, 
as everybody knows, there is no parallel increase of meaning 
and meaning-reference; past a certain point by far the greater 
number of imaginative acts of reference to the object itself fails to 
add to or alter the meaning of the object. Professor Dewey’s 
interpretation of ‘ mere sensations’ and the like as instruments or 
tools used in attaining knowledge may be true ; for our purposes 
we must describe the facts from another standpoint, namely the 
purely analytical one. And in so doing we must abandon the 
whole doctrine of representative experiences in order to make the 
identical recurrence of meanings intelligible. Instead of saying 
that, when I now think of Paris, there is a given content which 
by virtue of certain preceding contents (now non-existent, as con- 
tents) functions for these latter now, we must admit that »art of 
the given content is the group meaning of all the varic us past 
contents which have ‘ contributed’ to make up for me my Paris. 
In the series A B C D E, for example, we have a group-quality 
virtually parallel with the elements of this series. Schemati- 
cally we might express it thus: A, (AB), C(ABC), D( ABCD), 
E (ABCDE), wherein the bracketed terms do not signify the re- 
currence of the elements as mere elements but rather their ‘ total 
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effect’ (group-meaning) up to date. In the usual explanation of 
the phenomenon in question, —as, say, Professor Stout has de- 
veloped it,—-there seems to lurk the implication that, because 
the single elements are ‘ past,’ they are therefore retained only 
through the good graces of the single conscious content that is 
still present. To me, this seems not only to involve a risky im- 
plication about the non-experienced character of past contents, 
but also to conflict with introspective results. It is quite correct 
that, as Schumann, Meinong, Stout, and other skilled observers 
agree, there is no trace of the past e/ements in the conscious 
content of, say, a series of beats, tones, or the like. There 
is no series of separate images of all preceding elements, and yet, 
as these theorists admit, the serial meaning or ‘ quality’ is some- 
how given. We do know that there is a series ‘ going on,’ even 
though the elements are not discernible. For our purposes we 
need not follow up this matter beyond the point of saying that, 
if we are aware of the serial character in such cases, then this 
serial character, however it may be analyzed or explained, is a 
conscious content. It must be confessed, however, that in say- 
ing this we are widening the meaning of the term, ‘conscious 
content.’ But this is preferable to holding the old meaning and 
falling into a fictitious theory as a result of loyalty to a word. 
The usual interpretation of ‘content’ impresses me as peculiarly 
one-sided, emanating as it does from the psychological laboratories, 
where, as a rule, only the most tangible and dirigible sensational 
and emotional qualities have thus far been dealt with. The sense 
of an understood word, the meaning we are on the point of ex- 
pressing, and all such tremendously pregnant significances ought, 
I think, to be recognized as genuine contents quite as openly as 
the numerous sounds, feelings, images, etc., are. Could we but 
be brought to an agreement regarding the virtual identity of 
range between meaning and content, perhaps some of the diffi- 
culties encountered in our attempts to understand how relations 
can be contents might dwindle. There seems to be a middle 
ground between the theory of a one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween phases of meaning and phases of content and the theory 


that relations are not ‘given’ at all in pure consciousness; a 
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theory of group-meanings would apparently fall within that 
ground and might prove a very efficacious compromise. 

What applies to series holds good of remembered things. 
Usually the remembered object is highly complex and, what is 
more, substantially the same as the form-quality of a series of 
simpler objects (sensations, feelings, etc.). To use Paris again as 
an illustration, we may well say the following. There is, first, 
a series ABC... N, whose group-character at VV becomes 
‘Paris.’ Psychologically speaking, I see no difference between 
a ‘ Paris’-quality and C£G-chord quality in music, in so far as 
the specific peculiarities of each group-quality are overlooked and 
merely their structure with reference to certain elementary con- 
tents is taken into consideration. When I now ‘recall’ Paris, 
then, I really ‘have it in mind,’ grasp its meaning, quite as 
awaredly and as thoroughly as if I were seeing it immediately. 
The peculiar thing here, however, is that the form-quality, which 
originally grows up out of a group or series of simpler elements, 
can recur without the recurrence of these latter, and yet at the 
same time it can refer back to these same elements but without 
making them parts of itself. In other words, the past quality of 
the elements is not carried over bodily and bound to the form- 
quality of these elements as a group. And this peculiarity is 
clearly connected somehow with the fact that an indefinite num- 
ber of element-groups or series can have one and the same total 
meaning, however much the time-qualities of those same groups 
(taken as elements) may vary among one another. 

The bearing of all this upon the problem of transmental ref- 
erence may be summarily stated as follows: Reference to past 
things is not, as many seem to think, a pointing toward some- 
thing that transcends the present conscious content. The mis- 
take of thinking the contrary seems traceable to the venerable 
confusion between ‘present conscious content’ and ‘ conscious 
content qualified as present.’ This is the same typical error 
as that which Hodgson exposed, when he remarked that a suc- 
cession of experiences is not thereby an experience of succession. 
So long as we are indulging in nothing save primary psycholog- 
ical descriptions, we must fall in line with those psychologists 
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who treat temporal differences as primarily differences in quali- 
ties of conscious contents, in which case, reference toa past object 
is no more transmental than reference to a present one is. 
Again, the reference is not from a given toa not-given but rather 
directly to a peculiarly qualified given thing. What are con- 
fused are the actual content, the peculiar meaning of the thing 
referred to, and the elements which we know entered into the 
process of manufacturing for us this actual content, the meant 
thing. And the psychological excuse for this confusion is found 
in the well-known fact that simple contents not only group into 
higher unities and ‘ persist’ thus mentally, but also very often 
‘ persist’ as independent identities which, in spite of their inde- 
pendence, still may be referred to or ‘implied’ by the various 
group-contents to whose formation they have contributed. We 
need but allude here to the other much-discussed confusion be- 
tween ‘ process’ and ‘ content’; the latter is made up of the actual 
meanings themselves, while the former can be connected with 
the content only through the intervention of a series of other 
contents (7. ¢., only through ‘ reflection ’). 

The same general arguments used against the transmentality 
of time-references may obviously be used in the case of spatial 
ejection. It is curious how difficult it is even for psychologists 
to see that remoteness or ‘ out-thereness’ is not identifiable with 
transmentality. As Bergson, in the recent discussion upon 
parallelism and interactionism, well showed, so long as we are 
psychological and only descriptively so, we must feel quite as free 
to locate ‘percepts’ in the external object as in the brain. Put 
more exactly still, it is quite impossible to connect this ‘ localiza- 
tion of a percept,’ however it be made, with the problem of extra- 
mentality. Failure to see this is one of the chief causes of many 
useless parallelistic schemes. It is, however, a wholly different 
thing to say that series or groups of spatial qualities reveal wholly 
new characteristics of spatiality. Or, in more usual language, 
it is much more than a mere psychological fact, and yet is de- 
scribable psychologically, to say that the ‘ behavior’ of extended 
objects in a tridimensional space leads us to conclusions about 
the nature of extension which are not discoverable in the simplest 


psychic space-contents. 
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Next appears the self-transcendency of which Professor James 
speaks. If the above remarks have any force, it seems that 
Professor James has not fallen into the vicious error of confusing 
process and content or into the still more vicious one of constru- 
ing a ‘pointing’ wtiin experience as a ‘ pointing’ from experi- 
ence to the transexperiential. He makes it very clear that he 
has in mind only the simple experiences, called ‘ pure,’ and their 
own inner meaning. The simplest movement, as well as those 
more complicated non-spatial progressions symbolized by +, 
‘and,’ etc., is a given content of which the ‘ pointing’ is an inner 
characteristic. When we are expectant of a ‘more to come’ and 
before that ‘more’ has come, the pointing is experienced. Such 
a pointing is not toward anything definite, not a reference to 
something. The ferminus ad quem is a qualification of the 
pointing which appears only when we reflect upon an already 
completed experience of transition. 

In connection with this phenomenon and its theoretical import, 
two things are to be said, one with regard to the description itself 
and one with reference to its bearing upon the theory of self- 
transcendency. Take the pointing itself, to begin with. When 
I see a moving point of light in a dark room, I experience the 
movement without any suggestion whatsoever of the further path 
or goal of the moving point. I feel the movement with just as 
little implication of anything beyond the actually given moving 
point as I findin sensing red. The movement is pure movement 
and nothing else. Now it is of course natural, as the point 
moves on, to ‘sum up’ its course in a reflective way. (I say a 
reflective way, yet the process seems somehow different from that 
found in logical reflection.) In this summing up it is easy for 
associated characteristics of movement to creep in ; especially if 
there is any irregularity in the movement of the point as com- 
pared with the induced eye-movements, etc. Only when such 
new elements enter in, am I able to discover the pointing phe- 
nomenon. Having discovered in all past (completed) movements 
either a distinct serminus ad quem or else a typical direction, I 
catch the suggestiveness in the immediately given movement. Of 
such relatively complicated experiences Professor James seems to 


be speaking. 
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So long as we remain on the plane of analytical psychol- 
ogy, must we not avoid interpreting the expected end of the 
movement as ‘ out of mind,’ ‘absent,’ ‘future,’ or the like? It 
seems to me we have here precisely the same situation as that which 
we discovered in the case of time and space, namely, the confusion 
of content and content-meaning. If I now expect a terminus ad 
quem, it is vain for the psychologist who is describing contents to 
say that this expected ¢erminus is not a present content. A mean- 
ing can be present in consciousness and yet that which is meant 
can, in the sense in which it is meant, be absent. We are not con- 
cerned here in working out this riddle ; it is clear that the riddle is 
a fact of commonest experience. If so, however, I do not see how 
Professor James can feel that the kind of self-transcendency of 
which he speaks is related in any direct manner to that kind which 
most transcendentalists mean and believe in. Professor James 
says both parties are fighting for ‘the same continuities of experi- 
ence,’ but I do not see any resemblance between the expectation 
of a thing-to-come and the interpretation of a given content as 
meaning something more and other than the momentary psychic 
guale. What each party is contending for is a wholly distinct 
fact ; that emphasized by the psychologist is a last irreducible 
mental fact, while that championed by the so-called transcenden- 
talist is the significance of an enormous number of very complex 
things considered together. To put the matter metaphorically, 
the one represents (or is) the least meaning of conscious con- 
tents, while the other represents the maximum. The former isa 
peculiarity of certain cross-sections of experience which it is the 
primary (and only primary) task of the psychologist to describe ; 
the latter, on the other hand, is held to be —at least by some 
transcendentalists —the meaning of an indefinitely large group of 
qguales which by their very nature are individually distributed 
throughout many ‘cross-sections’ (moments of consciousness) 
summing up into complex significance wholly different from the 
meanings of the elements. There are some transcendentalists 
who wish to square themselves with .psychology by attempting 


to find all these complex significances given in each noetic psy- 
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chosis. But probably the majority are opposed to such an im- 
possible attempt." 

Suppose we try to fix upon the correct interpretation of the 
transcendentalists’ contention. Is there any way of stating the 
case psychologically without falling into the error of supposing 
that there is a distinct mental content corresponding to every 
detail of a meaning ?_ For my part, I think there is such a way ; 
and the notion that, as Mr. Bode says, ‘the validity of certain 
fundamental principles must be the presupposition of all knowl- 
edge,’ I take to be altogether too sweeping, implying as it 
does that the psychological descriptions we may succeed in 
rendering are not the bases of scientific knowledge about the 
relation of experience to its own significance.*. In the mere act 
of referring to a meaning, there is not given any motion experi- 
ence, save when the meaning itself is ‘motion’ or involves asso- 
ciatively such a significance, —in which case the motion-quality 
belongs to the meaning and not to the reference act itself. In 
other words, logical reference seems to be fairly describable as an 
act of rendering or grasping a meaning without at the same time 
involving for consciousness any motion (inner or outer) toward 
that meaning. Here there is a ferminus ad quem given without 
the transition-quality. The common in-mixing of transition- 
qualities can be explained wholly by the inner character of the 
meaning itself; the so-called ‘logical reference’ appears there- 
upon to be misnamed in so far as reference is taken to involve 
some motion from one content to another. Such reference is 
the same as the brutal bobbing up of new sensational gua/es, so 
far as the matter of transition is concerned. Both cases illustrate 
that we experience sheer, ungraduated breaks or jumps quite as 
immediately and as often as we do transitions. Those transi- 
tions which, in the summing-up process called ‘reflection,’ pass 

' To show that the ‘ pointing’ explained by Professor James is different from the 
reference claimed by transcendentalists, we might also state that a transmental refer- 
ence is conceivable within a single moment, whereas ‘ pointing ’—at least of the sort 


involved in transition-experiences — involves reference to a later moment of conscious- 


ness. A further implication of this distinction would be that, in a partly discontinu- 
ous experience, a transmental reference is not inconceivable. ‘ 


2 Cf. ** The Concept of Pure Experience,’ PHILOSOPHICAL Review, Vol. XIV, 


p- 693. 
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over into ‘relations’ are for the most part not immediately given 
transitions such as ‘and,’ ‘ f/us,’ ‘then too,’ ‘ next,’ etc. ; they 
are not zzner peculiarities of all the moments which they finally 
serve to connect up, but are rather group-characteristics, appear- 
ing as guales only at intervals, 7. ¢., in certain moments and 
not in others at all. 

This appears to be the sense of ‘reflection’ and ‘reference,’ 
when reduced to bare descriptive terms. We do have content 
series in which no transition is given as a part of the series save 
at certain ‘nodes’ in the same, wherein the arrangement of the 
parts up to date means ‘ one-after-the-otherness.’ This does not 
involve any transmental reference as yet, for the succession-qual- 
ity is surely a gua/e here quite as much as the parts of the series 
were. In order to find what the transcendentalist is looking for, 
we need to follow the same chain of experiences a trifle further. 
The very next step in the progression seems to give us a new ver- 
sion of an old story ; in every grouping process where the elements 
have been given successively (or are distinguishable successively 
in reflection), we find awareness coming in that there are certain 
peculiarities manifested in the group which were not discernible 
in the individual components of the same. Within the ranges of 
elementary psychology this is, of course, the tritest of all trite re- 
marks, and yet why will the psychologist persist in remaining 
within the narrow bounds of a simple succession of times or a 
group of light-points or the like? Why can he not convince 
himself that precisely this phenomenon is the one we really have 
in the highest flights of human thinking? For in these we have 
in the stead of the original simple experiences highly complex 
ones, so complex, indeed, that they are more safely describable 
as meanings than as bare contents; but the way these meanings 
group together, fall into certain series, and so on, so as finally 
to yield a new group-meaning is well known, though under a 
very different name, by logicians of all ages. To take the most 
strikir 
true that a series of highly complex, meaningful gua/es, by virtue 


ig and all-inclusive example, namely induction, is it not 
of their contiguity or coexistence, ‘ point out’ (¢. ¢., actually yield) 


anew group-meaning, which logicians conventionally label the 
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conclusion? And is it not once more strikingly given, some- 
times in the very next moment of consciousness, that this synthetic 
result means something that was not actually meant in any of 
the single meanings involved ? 

Unhappily there are numerous problems whose solution is de- 
manded by the above suggestions but which must be brutally 
ignored here. If we note merely the direct bearings of the matter 
upon the question of self-transcendency of knowledge, the follow- 
ing hints may serve to show its general significance. The group- 
meaning, it might be objected, really succeeds only in carrying 
us over to a new complex content and does not help us to leap 
out of ourselves. Experience grows more intricate, meanings 
deepen and broaden, as the summing-up process goes on; but 
it were idle to declare that the more elaborate meanings really 
transcend experience any more than the chord, which we analyze 
into five tones but without explaining it away, goes beyond men- 
tality itself. In reply to this argument, however, we can do but 
one thing, namely, admit what the critics think is an absurdity, 
the transcendency of simpler group-qualities. But, in admitting 
this, there is need of great caution in distinguishing between the 
transcendency of the group-quality itself over the components 
and the transcendency of the implications discovered by compar- 
ing the group-quality with its components over both of these. 
In the former case we merely have an added gua/e ; the five tones 
taken together yield something new: but in the second instance 
we have this new gua/e referred back comparatively to each of 
its components, with the result that the former ‘goes beyond’ 
each of these latter. It is none of these, and yet out of these has 
it arisen. Now it appears to me that in the very meaning of 
synthetic combination, as we have it here in its simplest form, 
there lies the implication that there is something, perhaps a 
‘function’ or ‘activity,’ in the elements which is not given in 
them as pure momentary experiences. Only when they stand 
in certain relations to one another (within consciousness, of 
course) do they develop certain peculiarities. 

It is, of course, quite immaterial and irrelevant to our present 
problem how these ‘latent functions’ are to be explained in the 
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various concrete cases; it may be that physiological conditions 
can be made to account for some of them. The only important 
point for us is that the explanation must be looked for and found 
outside of the bare given gua/e of the moment. This is all that 
any reasonable theory of self-transcendency can ask for. The 
theory now current that all the live developments of meanings 
are really given in pure experiences, even though appearing 
clearly only at certain points in the stream of consciousness, is 
as full and as liberal a theory of the self-transcendency of knowl- 
edge as one could wish for, zxasmuch as it admits openly that 
reinterpretation is not only possible but actually occurring constantly. 
And reinterpretation is identical with re-grouping, which involves 
always the development of group-qualities unexpressed in the 
individual components. Such a theory, too, avoids the extreme 
of reading into every single noetic psychosis a transmental refer- 
ence; only at certain intervals and simultaneously with a few 
non-referring guales do genuine references or interpretations 
occur.' The kind of transcendence championed by the prag- 
matists belongs under this head. The only difficulty with it is 
its narrowness ; the ‘ doubt-inquiry-answer experience,’ as Pro- 
fessor Dewey calls it,? is surely one reinterpretation of immediate 
experiences, but is it not one and one only? I do not see any dif- 
ference in the resu/ts when I reconstruct voluntarily and when I 
‘sum up’ a series in the most passive manner. In the latter case, 
the group-significance is referred back to its components in such 
a way that I feel immediately that it ‘goes beyond’ them. In 
the former case, interest gives a character to the components, 
making them coalesce somewhat differently than they otherwise 
would. But I fail to see how the process or the results are 
typically different from those found in passive experiences. 

Let us sum up as follows: those cases of transcendency found 
in spatial and temporal ‘ejection,’ logical reference, representative 

'It would be an interesting task to show how time-qualities themselves, whose 


character is so shifting, lead us to reinterpret them as involving something more than 
what we find in them primarily. It surely can be shown that time ‘involves’ or 


‘ contains’ more than its immediately given fleetingness. Undoubtedly the very notion 
of time as ‘moving forward’ is an interpretation, 7. ¢., a group-quality, a meaning 
realized only through the summing-up of several different temporal signs. 

2 Journal of Phil., Psych., etc., Vol. Ul, p. 657. 
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experiences, and so on, are by no means genuine cases of the 
transmental reach of experience, much as transmental implications 
may lie in many meanings described under the above classes. 
At best, such sorts of transcendency yield us richer meanings. 
These meanings do not involve any transmental reference, how- 
ever, until they themselves are directly compared with their own 
constituent parts (phase-meanings). When this is done, a residual 
or differential significance appears which is hopelessly incapable 
of being correlated in a one-to-one fashion with the only conscious 
meanings that contributed to its formation. Whether we have 
recourse to a theory of the ‘unconscious,’ to a psychophysical 
hypothesis about ‘ synthesis,’ or to a metaphysical doctrine of the 
‘self,’ in any case a stride has been made away from the merely 
given to its ungiven significances. To call the transmental here 
attained only a postulate of the reflective and needy mind is to 
call the five-toned chord the same. And to read back the tran- 
scending function into every experience of the series culminating 
in a transcendent significance is virtually to deny the reality of 
the summing-up process itself. Each of these extreme views 
does violence to the facts. 

And, finally, the contributions made by the ‘serial activity’ of 
the component contents indicate, when compared with these latter 
taken ‘statically,’ 7. ¢., with only their own inner time-qualities, 
some reality in the time-process which is more than the originally 
given simple duration and succession qualities. In saying this 
we are not advancing any theory, but leave open as a possible 
solution even the hypothesis that the act of backward reference or 
‘ reflection,’ in so far as it necessarily alters or reduces the original 
temporal qualities in bringing them together in a noetic synthesis, 
somehow involves necessarily a mutilation or abstraction of the 
other contents as well, so that a comparison between the new 
synthesis and its components shows up an unexplained residuum 
(either in the components or in the group-meaning or perhaps in 
both). This much is sure, however : the actual reflection in point 
does transcend its data, and this is enough for present purposes. 

The ambiguities in the terms we have here discussed suggest 
another ambiguity, this time in that most loosely used term, 


rs 
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‘reflection.’ This term is sometimes made to mean merely an 
active reference to some past content, in which case reflection is 
only a case of reproduction. More usually it means the summing 
up of a series of contents which are themselves relatively complex 
group-qualities. Thus, when we follow an argument, we are sup- 
posed to reflect in some measure. Finally, reflection is the name 
given to the process of comparing a group-content with some of 
its components in such a manner that these latter gain an added 
increment of meaning. Thus, when we conclude that certain past 
facts ‘really’ indicated something more than what they did at 
first blush, we reflect most actively. Perhaps there are still other 
ambiguities in the term; only a special investigation can bring 
such to light. 

The ‘ self-transcendency of knowledge’ is taken to stand for at 
least five or six different things which we here enumerate : 

1. The onflowing of experience toward an unknown. Primarily 
the serminus ad quem is not even suggested, pure transition alone 
being given. The direction and the concrete end or ‘ beyond’ is 
first given when a series of simple contents fuse into one group- 
meaning. 

2. The experiencing of things not ‘here,’ z. ¢., either spatially 
or temporally remote. Here again the simple space and time con- 
tents contain no references in themselves, but gain them in syn- 
thesis. The phenomenon is curiously like the geometrical deter- 
mination of a line, which demands at least the fixing of two 
points. How far this is more than a mere analogy might be worth 
looking into. 

3. The non-deducible character of the order and way in which 
new contents appear. This is more than a refinement of No. 1 
above. The brutal bobbing up of new sensational and other 
guales means to us a constant broadening experience both from 
within and from without. Such a broadening, when due to new 
combinations of already acquired meanings, is called genuine 
self-transcendency ; but when the stock in hand cannot account for 
the accretions, the transcendency is external. In No. 1 above, 
we referred to the peculiarly active, mobile character of the stream 
of consciousness ; here we have to do with the significances in- 
volved. In the former case, we might have a constant onflowing 
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combined with an external reiteration and recombination of a 
certain small supply of contents; in the present case, we might 
(theoretically, of course) have constant new additions even with- 
out the transitional and active character. 

4. The excess of meaning over process. This is the peculiar 
property of the modern psychologist ; the processes he is forced 
to accept in order to account for the development of contents 
cannot be made to render up every peculiarity, every meaning 
that these contents have and are. 

5. Representative or symbolic functions of experience. This 
interpretation plainly bases upon No. 4 and upon a narrow defi- 
nition of what contents are. Ido not refer here, of course, to 
the theory of representational meaning, according to which a sig- 
nature ‘stands for’ the man who has signed, the printer’s ink 
‘does duty’ for the author and his ideas, money ‘ represents’ 
food, etc. I refer to the theory that certain images, fringes, and 
the like are takenas representing other contents not actually given. 

6. The superiority of concept over percept. This theory 
claims, first of all, nothing more than that immediate experience 
is, as such, translated by another form of experience. If it is 
carried out to its logical conclusion (7. ¢., if this very fact be itself 
reflected upon and compared with the facts upon which it bases), 
we discover that this transcending power of one experience-type 
over another means that something besides the immediate ex- 
periences, as known contents, is at work. Whether this some- 
thing be called ‘ soul,’ ‘ synthetic function,’ ‘ associative process,’ 
‘interpretative tendency,’ ‘inner development of meanings and 
implications,’ or what not, in any case there is a true self-tran- 
scendency, a going out beyond actual mental contents. 

To make these distinctions wholly satisfactory, it would be 
necessary to draw certain distinctions in the use of the terms, 
‘knowledge,’ ‘ consciousness,’ and ‘ experience.’ Such a task 
lies beyond the present one. But the interdependence of all 
these and other concepts only serves to discredit the claim that 
the whole matter of transcendency can be settled either by at- 
tention to some one difficult feeling-phase in some experience or 
by labelling the difficulties verbal. WALTER B. PITKIN. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


DISCUSSION. 


HERDER AND FISKE ON THE PROLONGATION OF 
INFANCY. 

Fiske’s view of the prolongation of infancy in man is counted by 
others, as he himself considered it, his most distinctive contribution to 
evolutionary theory. Inits earlier form it served to explain the social- 
ization and moralization of man in contrast to the brute creation.’ 
Later, as the religious side of Mr. Fiske’s thinking became more promi- 
nent, it received new emphasis as a central element in his argument 
for theism and immortality.* The theory starts from a recognition of 
the change which came over the evolutionary process when natural 
selection began ‘‘to confine itself to psychical variations, to the 
neglect of physical variations.’’ ‘This necessitated a prolongation of 
the plastic period of infancy in order to the acquirement of functions 
whose complexity renders them impossible of attainment in the pre- 
natal stage. The lengthened infancy, in turn, reacted on cerebral and 
intellectual development, and gave rise to psychical progress. In 
particular it furnished the occasion for the development of the parental 
feelings, and for the organization of the primitive social group, the 
family or clan. With the establishment of these the transition was 
effected from the gregariousness of the higher animals to the rudi- 
ments of human society. In them sympathy would develop and the 
control of individual action by ideal motives. Thus the beginnings 
of morality were implied in the primitive social organization and 
engendered by it, — the change from the form of evolution which is 
predominantly physical to psychical selection issuing in the genesis of 
results characteristic of man. 

Of late years several writers have taken interest in noting anticipa- 
tions of Fiske’s view in the work of earlier times. In 1893 Professor, 
now President, Butler of Columbia University, pointed out one such 
in a fragment from Anaximander.’ In this, as Dr. Butler showed, the 

| Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, Part I1., chap. xvi, xxi-xxii. The doctrine 
had been suggested as early as 1871 in Fiske’s lectures at Harvard (cf. Excursions 
of an Evolutionist, p. 306 note), and first published in the North American Re- 
view, October, 1873 (cf A Century of Science, p. iv). 

2 Cf. Royce in the ‘* Introduction’’ to the new edition of the Cosmic Philosophy, 
1903, pp. Ixxxi note, cvi, cxxii ff., cxxxvii—viii. 

>** Anaximander on the Prolongation of Infancy in Man,’’ read before the 
American Psychological Association, 1893; printed in Classical Studies in Honour of 


Henry Drisler, 1894, pp. 8-10. 
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Greek evolutionist recognized at once the fact of prolongation and its 
basis in the time which is required ‘‘ for the adjustment of the com- 
plex physical and psychical activities totheirenvironment.’’ Further 
than this, however, Anaximander does not seem to have advanced, by 
far the most important part of Fiske’s conclusions lying outside his 
thought. 

A closer anticipation of Fiske has recently been found in a modern 
writer, Herder, whose views in other respects as well foreshadowed 
later genetic theories. Herder’s doctrine has been described, and in 
part translated, by Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy,' who also traces back 
the theory to the poet Pope,’ and from Pope, in germ, to one of 
Bolingbroke’s ‘‘ Fragments.”’ 

There are three passages in Herder’s /deen sur Philosophie der Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit in which the prolongation of infancy and its 
bearing on human culture are considered. The first two of these oc- 
cur in Book IV, which has for its general subject the peculiar nature 
and destination of mankind. The fifth section of this book argues 
that man is organized at once for the most delicate health and the 
greatest endurance, and consequently to spread over all the earth. 
In the final paragraph the discussion culminates as follows : 

‘¢ And, O, what motherly care and wisdom it was in the divine 
economy which determined also the life-stages and the longevity of 
our species! All living earthly creatures which have speedily to 
reach perfection, grow speedily as well; they ripen early and are 
quickly at life’s goal. Man, planted upright like a tree of heaven, 
grows slowly. Like the elephant he remains longest in the womb ; 
the years of his youth last longer, incomparably longer, than those of 
any animal. So nature prolonged as long as she could* his happy 
time for learning, for growing, for rejoicing in his life, and for enjoy- 
ing it in the most innocent way. Many animals are mature in a few 
years, days, or even almost at the moment of their birth ; but they 
are the more imperfect for it, and die the earlier. Man must learn 
the longest (am /ingsten lernen) because he has the most to learn, all 
with him depending on self-acquired skill, reason, and art. If after- 
wards his life should be shortened by the innumerable multitude of 
chances and dangers, — yet he has enjoyed a long youth free from care, 

1 Popular Science Monthly for August, 1904, pp. 332-3. The fact had been noted 
independently by the present writer before the appearance of Lovejoy’s interesting 
papers, ‘‘Some Eighteenth Century Evolutionists,” Pog. Sct. Monthly, July- 


Aug., 1904. 
2 Essay on Man, Epistle III. 
3 Die gliickliche Zeit. . . wog die Natur se lang als sie sie siehen kinnte, 
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in which, together with his body and his mind, the world around him 
also grew ; along with his slowly-rising, constantly-extended horizon, 
the circle of his hopes enlarged, and his noble young heart was ever 
learning to beat more ardently in quick curiosity, with impatient en- 
thusiasm for all that is great, and good, and beautiful. ‘The flower of 
the sexual instinct develops later in a healthy, unstimulated (uwmge- 
reisten) man than in any animal ; for he is to live long and should 
not dissipate too early the noblest essence of his mental and vital 
powers. The insect, which serves love early, dies early also; all 
chaste monogamous species of animals live longer than those which 
live without marriage. The lustful cock soon dies; the constant 
wood-pigeon may live fifty years. ‘Thus marriage too is ordered for 
nature’s favorite here below ; and the first fresh years of his life he 
should live to himself, like an unopened bud of innocence. Then 
follow long years of virile and most cheerful powers, in which his 
reason ripens, which in man, along moreover with the generative 
powers, flourishes to an advanced age unknown among the animals ; 
till at last death gently comes and releases the falling dust as well as 
the shut-in spirit from a union foreign even to themselves. ‘Thus na- 
ture has expended on the fragile habitation of the human body all the 
art which a creature of the earth could receive ; and even in that 
which shortens and enfeebles life, she has requited the érzefer* with 
the more sensible’ enjoyment, the consuming with the more ardently- 
experienced power.”’ * 

If the rhetorical, not to say rhapsodical, form of the argument is 
disregarded, it will be seen that the passage contains several sugges- 
tions of the later doctrine. The connection of childhood with lon- 
gevity, and of both with the life of sex, bear no relation to Fiske’s 
formulation of the principle. But the view that man matures slowly, 
that his infancy is prolonged because he has so much to learn, is dis- 
tinctly suggestive of the theory which Fiske worked out somewhat 
less than a century after the appearance of Herder’s work. ‘The con- 
trast between man and animai also deserves notice, although it is less 
definite than it became in Fiske’s treatment of the subject. 

The next section traces the ‘‘ formation of man for humanity (//z- 
manitét) and religion.’’ As in the case of every organism, it is held, 
man’s impulses have reference to self-preservation, on the one hand, and 
to sympathy or communion ( Zheilnehmung oder Mittheilung), on the 
other. Sexual love in its finer development leads with him to the life- 

' Italics of the original. 

? Translations by the writer, in comparison with Churchill’s English version, 2d. 


ed., London, 1803. 
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long communion of two beings who feel themselves one. His or- 
ganic constitution itself fits him for participation in the feelings of 
others. Parental sympathy, furthermore, and his long infancy have 
supplied the conditions requisite for the origin of society : 

‘* Beautiful is the chain by which the all-sentient Mother supports 
the fellow-feelings (Mitempfindungen) of her children and builds them 
up from link to link. Where the creature is still insensible and rude, 
scarcely able to care for itself, there the care of its offspring is not en- 
trusted to it. The birds hatch and rear their young with maternal 
love ; the stupid ostrich, on the contrary, commits her eggs to the 
sand. ‘She forgets’ says that old Book, ‘ that a foot may tread upon 
them or a wild beast destroy them ; for God has deprived her of wis- 
In virtue of one and the 


dom, and imparted to her no understanding. 
same organic cause through which a creature receives more brain, it 
receives more heat as well, bears living young or hatches them out, 
gives suck and acquires maternal love. The creature that is born 
alive is as it werea plexus of nerves from the mother-being (en Andue/ 
der Nerven des miitterlichen Wesens) . the self-suckled child is an off- 
shoot of the mother-plant, which she nourishes as a part of herself. 
On this most intimate sympathy (dies innigste Mitgefiih/) are founded 
in the domestic economy ( //ausha/tung) of the animal all the gentler 
impulses to which nature could uplift his species. 

‘*¢ Among men maternal love is of a higher kind, an offshoot of the 
humanity of his upright build (eine Sprosse der Humanitét seiner auf 


gerichteten Bildung). Under the mother’s eye the suckling lies upon 


her bosom and drinks the most delicate and finest nourishment ; it is 
an animal custom, and one even which deforms the body, when tribes, 
driven by necessity, suckle their children from behind. The greatest 
monsters ( Unmenschen) are tamed by paternal and domestic love: 
even the lioness is kind to her young.' In the paternal house the first 
society arose, united by ties of blood, of confidence, and of love. Thus 
to break the wildness of men and to accustom them to domestic inter- 
course, the infancy of our species had to last long years ; nature brought 
and held it together in gentle bonds, so that it might not scatter and 
forget itself, like the early-maturing animals. Then the father became 
the instructor of his son, as the mother had been his nurse; and so a 
new link of humanity (//umanitdét) was joined. For in this lay the 
ground for a necessary Auman society,’ without which no man could 
grow up, no plurality of men exist (Aeine Mehrheit von Menschen sein 
! From here to the end the passage is quoted by Lovejoy, /oc. cz¢ 


2 Italics of the original. 
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kinnte). Thus man is dern' for society ; this the sympathy of his 
parents tells him, this tell him the years of his long infancy.”’ 

Very notable here is the emphasis with which Herder grounds human 
society in the sympathy of the home, and this in turn in the lengthened 
childhood of the species. In the concluding sentence his anticipation 
of the modern doctrince becomes almost a series of epigrams. Der 
Mensch ist also sur Gesellschaft geboren; das sagt thm das Mitgefihl 
seiner Eltern, das sagen thm die Jahre seiner langen Kindheit. ‘Than 
this the theory could hardly be more tersely or more plainly put. 
Nevertheless the consequences of the doctrine are not fully drawn. 
For, as he goes on to argue in the sub-section immediately following, 
sympathy is not sufficient to complete the humanizing process. There 
is need further for ‘‘ the rule of justice and truth,’’ which is written in 
the breasts of all men; while religion is made another universal pos- 
session of the race, as it springs from the use of the understanding and 
the impulses of the heart. Even the argument for immortality varies 
from the evolutionary type. 

The third reference to the doctrine of infancy is briefer, being con- 
tained in the summary with which the last book of the /deen opens : 

‘«Our nature, as we have seen,’ is organized to this evident end ; * 
for it our finer senses and impulses, our reason and freedom, our deli- 
cate yet lasting health, our speech, art, and religion are given us. In 
all conditions and societies it has been entirely impossible for man to 
have anything other than humanity in mind, to cultivate anything 
else, however he might conceive it. For its sake nature has so ordered 
the arrangements of sex and the periods of our life that our childhood 
might last longer, and learn a species of humanity only by the aid of 
education.’”’ 

In view of the clearness with which Herder perceived the doctrine, 
it is remarkable that he failed to make a more substantive and more 
extended application of it in his system. A partial explanation of the 
neglect may be found in his relation to evolutionary theory at large. 
Here, as in the special case, he was a forerunner or anticipator, rather 
than a framer of principles. In fact, if evolution is understood in 
the modern sense of transformism, it is more than doubtful whether 
he was an evolutionist at all.‘ In the change from the static to the 
genetic conception of things his work, especially the philosophy of 

‘Italics of the original. 

? The reference is to Th. I, B. IV, from which I have quoted above. 

3/7. ¢., Humanitét. 

*As Lovejoy has cogently argued (pp. 327, 333-6) against Von Barenbach and 
Osborn. Cf. Haym, //erder, I1, pp. 209-210. 
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history which is given in the /¢/een, played an honorable and useful 
part." But to make him out a Darwinian before Darwin, as some 
have done, or more generally, a chief discoverer of the evolutionary 
view of the world, is to obscure his real services by exaggerated praise. * 

There remains the question of Fiske’s indebtedness, or lack of in- 
debtedness, to Herder. It is hardly possible that he was unacquainted 
with the /deen. And in addition to the correspondence between 
their respective doctrines of infancy, analogies exist between Herder’s 
religious speculations and the evolutionary theism which the American 
author worked out in his later writings. But here the suggestions of 
dependence end. The negative evidence, on the contrary, is very 
strong. There is great diversity in the use and application which the 
two philosophers make of the doctrine, beside differences of consider- 
able magnitude between their formulations of the doctrine itself. 
Fiske’s repeated accounts of his own authorship form a body of unim- 
peachable testimony which excludes the possibility of conscious deri- 
vation.” The hypothesis of unconscious influence encounters a diffi- 
culty whose importance is increased by its indirectness: the absence 
from Fiske’s writings of allusions to Herder’s system. Such allusions 
may indeed exist. But the present writer has been unable to discover 
examples of them either in Fiske’s philosophical or his historical works. 
Whereas, if one author is working out his views under the inspiration 
of another, incidental references inevitably creep in to show the rela- 
tion of his results to the thinking of his predecessor. The balance of 
probability, therefore, is markedly in favor of the theory of indepen- 
dent origination rather than of conscious derivation or even of unreal- 
ized indebtedness. Unless resemblance in doctrine be held in prin- 
ciple to prove dependence, the evidence warrants the conclusion that 
similar theories of human infancy were independently developed by 
two thinkers of different nationalities at dates separated by almost a 
century of intellectual progress. 

A. C. ARMSTRONG. 

WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

1 Cf. the writer’s 7ransitional Eras in Thought, pp. 166-167. 

2 Cf. Von Barenbach’s Herder als Vorgdnger Darwin's: ‘‘ Alles, was sum innersten 
Kern der Theorie gehirt, vom Kampf ums Dasein bis cur Ureelle finden wir deut- 
licher als in irgend cinem Werke der vergangenen Zeiten in den ‘ Ideen’ Herder’s 


ausgesprochen’’ (p. 24). 
3. g., Cosmic Philosophy, Preface, p. viii (new ed.), Vol. 1V, p. 161; A Cen- 
tury of Science, pp. iii-vii, 106. Cf. p. 59, note 1 above, and the first and third refer- 


ences to Royce in note 2. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Untersuchungen sur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie. Mit 
Unterstiitzung des k.k. Ministeriums fiir Kultus und Unterricht in 
Wien, herausgegeben von A. MEINoONG. Verlag von Johann Am- 
brosius Barth, Leipzig, 1904. — pp. xi, 634. 


A publication such as the one before us presents unusual difficulties 
to the reviewer. Containing, as it does, six hundred pages devoted to 
eleven distinct contributions, ranging over a wide field of philosophi- 
cal and psychological subjects, which, although not without their 
important relations to the larger currents of investigation, are never- 
theless conceived in a singularly individual way, requiring a terminol- 
ogy created almost de novo, it does not lend itself easily to the critical 
judgment of the reader. Were it not for the unity of point of view 
which pervades the whole, an adequate presentation of its contents 
would be well nigh impossible. 

That point of view is, of course, Meinong’s, and, as he tells us in 
the introduction, the work represents ten years’ activity of the philo- 
sophical seminar and psychological institute of the University of Graz, 
and, we are modestly told, reflects the genius /oct—in reality the 
genius hominis. It is this genius hominis which gives unity to the 
work. ‘Ob dieser Genius freilich ein guter war und ist — oder ein 
schlimmer ?’’ — his own question — will undoubtedly be answered in 
both fashions. For a point of view which requires us, if we are to 
grasp it, to use new instruments, to learn practically a new speech, 
must indeed approach that of genius, if it is to receive wide notice 
and be pronounced good. That a novel good does appear in Meinong’s 
work, an individual distinction approaching close to genius, has 
been the conviction of some of those who have mastered his im- 
portant work in worth-analysis, his contributions to logic and episte- 
mology in his work ‘‘ Uber Annahmen,’’ to say nothing of his earlier 
** Hume-Studien’’ and his work on the Weber-Fechner Law. That 
novel good, which, to put it briefly, may be described as a genius for 
radical empiricism, for the analysis of experience without presuppo- 
sitions, has brought to light new conceptions which promise to become 
permanent, has disclosed new aspects of experience which must be 
taken into account in any adequate reconstruction of that experience. 

This conviction of the fruitfulness of his more fundamental concep- 
tions is on the whole deepened by the further extensions and applica- 
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tions of them in the present work. But with the increase of the high 
lights has come also a deepening of the shadows of the picture ; for it 
cannot be denied that the tendency to over-minute analysis and crea- 
tion of new terms characteristic of the master has degenerated into a 
sort of scholasticism in the disciples. The saying of the master that 
‘*a good term is half a discovery,’’ a dangerous half truth at best, 
seems to be in danger of being raised to the dignity of a revelation 
in the minds of his followers. Nor can complete indifference to the 
relations of new concepts and new terms to other philosophical devel- 
opments be considered as other than an evil, — at best, perhaps, a nec- 
essary evil. But, despite these shadows, how far necessary incidents 
it is difficult to say, these papers show the essential fruitfulness of the 
master’s method. 

The first contribution, a paper by Meinong himself, constitutes a 
distinct advance on his previous work in that it claims to establish a 
new science, Gegenstandstheorte. The first object of all philosophical 
science, in the broadest sense, has for Meinong always been the study 
of objects of experience as such, their isolation, analysis, and classifi- 
cation. This, his radical empiricism, led him out of the earlier Psy- 
chologismus in that it showed him objects which are not identical with 
psychical content, the objectives or complexes built upon psychologi- 
cal content, and upon which the processes of judgment and assumption 
are directed. The essence of an object is that it is something upon 
which some psychical process is directed ; it may be sensation, percep- 
tion, presentation, assumption, judgment, feeling, will. These objects 
may be physical or psychical, or neither, that is, may transcend this 
distinction which applies only to existents ; they may be real or ideal, 
and to all objects whether real or ideal the predicate ‘ being’ applies, 
although not necessarily that of ‘existence.’ It is at this point that 
Meinong seems to see the necessity of a new science. The argument 
runs thus. All knowledge is directed upon objects, but, as we have 
seen, these objects are not all real. Besides the objects which exist, 
there is a large group which are ideal; they do not exist (¢x/s- 
tieren), but merely subsist (4estehen), are immanent in existent reals. 
‘* Our natural prejudice in favor of real objects,’’ physical and psychi- 
cal, has led us to identify knowledge with processes directed upon 
real, transcendent objects, although, as a matter of fact, as mathe- 
matics should have taught us, much of science is concerned only with 
objects which are ideal, have being, but not existence. They subsist, 
merely, in the simple reals. Gegenstandstheorie is concerned then 
with the object itself, its So-Seim, not its existence. 
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But are not these ideal objects, certainly the objects of knowledge, 
already provided for in other sciences? Meinong’s answer is ‘‘ No.’”’ 
Not in metaphysics ; for that is the universal science of the real. Not 
in psychology ; for, while the ideal objects are the products of psychi- 
cal process, psychology is interested in them, not as such, not for their 
‘what,’ their So-Se/n, but for the sake of the actual processes directed 
upon them and involved in their production. Nor in pure logic ; for, 
while logic is not psychology, it is still a science of processes. Nor 
in epistemology, although this, it is admitted, is the science most 
nearly related, since even here there cannot be identity of function ; for 
while epistemology involves the analysis of objects of knowledge as 
such, it also involves, since knowledge is Zr/eéniss, a study of actual 
processes, and therefore psychology. An independent problem and 
method cannot, therefore, be denied to Gegenstandstheorie. 

In this claim to establish a new science much of importance is 
involved. If it were merely a question of definition, it might properly 
be passed by as fruitless for our general comprehension of these studies. 
But the complete distinction between being (subsistence) and exis- 
tence, between the ‘ what’ and the ‘that,’ the actual and the ideal, 
which underlies it has significant implications. ‘To these questions we 
shall return, but in the meantime we may glance at the material and 
methods of the proposed new science as developed in succeeding papers. 

Two articles, ‘* Beitrage zur Grundlegung der Gegenstandstheorie,’’ 
by Dr. Rudolf Ameseder, and ‘*‘ Zur Gegenstandstheorie des Messens,’’ 
by Dr. Ernst Mally, carry out in developed form and in the spirit of 
the introductory article the germs of Meinong’s thought. If Gegen- 
standstheorte is concerned ‘‘ with the given entirely without reference 
to its existence,’’ then ‘‘ that which can be known directly from the 
nature of the object, therefore a friert, belongs in the science.’’ 
What, then, may be inferred directly from an inspection of the objects ? 
Their class, in the first place, and their significant attributes ; quality, 
positive and negative, and modality, necessity, possibility and impos- 
sibility, or non-existence. If we examine the classification of objects, 
— and it should be noted in passing that both the material and method 
are incomplete, the material, in that psychical objects are not included, 
and the method, in that it is found necessary to resort to empirical 
analysis for the significant classes of objects, — we find the most im- 
portant classification of Gegenstdénde into ‘ objects’ and ‘ objectives.’ 
The objectives are always propositions, existential or relational, about 
objects, and therefore presuppose them and are immanent and inhere 


in them. To the class objects, on the other hand, belong the sensa- 
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tion objects, the simples and certain complexes, such as numbers, dis- 
tances, times, temporal and spatial forms, which, as complexes, inhere 
in the simples but are the objects of Vorstel/ungsproduktion, as the ob- 
jectives are the objects of judgment and assumption. The simple ele- 
ments, the form qualities, founded in simple elements, the relations of 
similarity, difference, connections, etc., all belong to Gegenstands- 
theorte, which deals with the ‘ what’ of the object. But can we by 
direct inspection infer the necessity, possibility, or impossibility of 
these objects, or their existence or non-existence? It would appear 
not. We are told that the objectives imply necessarily the ¢nfertora 
upon which they are founded, and have therefore necessary being ; but 
because the i#feriora, or existents in which they inhere, do not neces- 
sarily imply the superior objects, the latter are not existents. Now it 
is true that psychologically, as will be seen later, the elements or 
infertora may be perceived without the presentation or judgment of 
the objects and objectives of higher order, founded upon them, but it 
is not clear that logically the implication is thus one sided. But it is 
upon this conception that the absolute distinction between existence 
and necessity rests. Any terms must have some relations, and the 
relations they have are as necessary to them as the terms to the rela- 
tions. It would seem impossible, then, that we should distinguish by 
any merely a prior? method between objects and objectives that are 
necessary and those which are mere matter of fact. It is in this con- 
ception of necessity and its use by the Meinong school that the root of 
its criticism must be found. 

Despite this doubt which presents itself as to the possibility of the 
new science, with a distinctive a priors method, in the second of these 
two articles, ‘‘ Zur Gegenstandstheorie des Messens,’’ Dr. Mally gives 
a valuable application of Meinong’s method and principles and a strik- 
ing illustration of the capacity of his instruments of analysis for open- 
ing up fruitful points of view. Of this theory of measurement, about 
which, it is safe to predict, the mathematical logicians will have con- 
siderable to say, it would be impossible to treat adequately in the 
limits of this review. It will be sufficient to note two points: (1) 
his conception of its relation to pure mathematics, and (2) his con 
ception of the nature of quantity and the criterion of measurement. 
While mathematics has as objects only quantities as such, and in addition 
one type of determined quantities, spatial, the theory of measurement 
as part of Gegenstandstheorte is concerned with the other attributes in 
which the abstract quantity is implied. Quantity is an ideal quality, 


an objective which inheres in elements and in other objects and ob- 
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jectives, — in all subsisting objects in so far as they fulfil the criterion 
of quantity. Now any complex or objective may be either explicit, 
or implied in the ¢#fertora of which it is the founded quality. If such 
a quality, when made explicit or abstracted from its énferiora, shows 
variability with zero as its limit, it is a quantity. Quantity is an attri- 
bute of any objects which as ivferiora imply this attribute, that is, 
determine it. The different types of quantity thus implied by objects, 
number complexes, and continua are then studied in detail and their 
laws determined. Especially interesting to the general reader will be 
found the application of the criterion of measurement to certain so- 
called fictitious quantities, objectives founded upon or subsisting in 
other objects or objectives, such as capacity, energy, force, work, 
worth, probability, etc. 

The psychological investigations included in the volume gather 
about Meinong’s two most important contributions to psychology, 
both of which, apart from their relations to ultimate philosophical 
theory, have in them elements of independent and permanent value ; 
first, his theory of intuited objects of higher order, the complexes, 
form-qualities founded in perceptual elements but going beyond them, 
having as their corresponding psychical process Vorstellungsproduktion 
(as objectives have, as their corresponding process, judgments and 
assumptions), and, secondly, his theory of worth as feeling with cer- 
tain psychical presuppositions. The first of these conceptions under- 
lies several detailed studies, an analysis of the process of Fundierung, 
‘«Uber Vorstellungsproduktion,’’ by Rudolf Ameseder, and experi- 
mental studies of optical illusions (the Miiller-Lyer and Zéllner), 
‘« Psychologie des Gestalterfassens,’’ by Dr. Vittorio Benussi and Wil- 
helmine Liel, in which the illusion is conceived to be due to inade- 
quacy neither of perception nor of judgment, but of processes of Vor- 
stellungsproduktion. 

The standpoint in psychology which lies back of these detailed in- 
vestigations, already suggested in connection with the problem of the 
relation of psychology to epistemology, or, if we admit the existence 
of the new science, to Gegenstandstheorie, is in opposition to certain 
current tendencies. Psychology is the science not of any objects as 
such but of the processes involved in the experience of those objects, 
sensation, perception, presentation, judgment, assumption, feeling, de- 
sire, etc., directed upon these objects, through which the objects are 
presented, grasped, constructed, valued. ‘These studies are not based 
upon that conception of psychology which finds its chief function in 
the analysis of objects, the exploration of the manifold of sensation 
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objects, colors, tones, etc. (or, indeed, more extremely still, in the 
breaking up of these processes themselves into hypothetical objects, in 
order to connect them with physical objects), but rather upon that 
which finds its chief interest in the processes by which objects of 
higher order are constructed on the basis of the simples of sensation 
and perception. Psychology has distinctly to do with attitude ( Ver- 
halten), not with objects. And with this comes the use of two con- 
ceptions, ‘representation of the psychical’ as such, and ‘ psychical 
activity’ or energy, which some would banish from psychology. 

And these concepts of attitude and psychical activity are actually 
used as explanatory principles in accounting for certain facts of 
analytical and experimental analysis. Thus in the paper, ‘‘ Uber 
Vorstellungsproduktion,’’ where we are given the psychology of those 
ideal objects of a higher order, founded upon sensations but themselves 
not sensed, we find the following argument. If sensation and per- 
ception are directed upon real objects, ideation is directed upon ideal 
objects founded upon the reals of sensation and perception. Now 
many of these objects or complexes, such as spatial and rythmic forms, 
are neither the objects of perception nor judgment ; they show an ad- 
ditional aspect which is not sensational but yet presented, — the form 
(Gestalt). ‘* But all in these complexes which is not sensation and 
yet is presentation must be produced.’’ ‘Thus the distinctive Vorste/ 
lungsproduktion. In relation to the sensations, the infertora, the 
founded objects are sufertora. The tnferiora may be presented with- 
out the suferiora, but the superiora, although they may have different 
inferiora, nevertheless require some inferiora for their presentation. 
The justification for making Vorstellungsproduktion a distinct object of 
investigation, beside perception, representation, etc., is that, while the 
latter always presuppose particular content, the former, although it 
presupposes some content, is relatively independent of particular con- 
tent. A second point of difference, —and this is important for the 
following study, — lies in the fact that, while perception is necessarily 
involved in sensation, these complexes are products of a given atti- 
tude ; they may or may not be produced. ‘They depend upon psy- 
chical activity or volition. 

The psychology ‘‘ des Gestalterfassens,’’ an experimental applica- 
tion of this conception, and of which the study of the Miiller-Lyer 
figure may be taken as an illustration, consists, as usual, in the study 
of the quantitative variations in the illusion ; but in this case the con- 
ditions introduced are of a new kind, changes other than in the form 


of the figure itself. These variations are of twosorts: (1) difference 
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in attitude ( Verha/ten) toward the figure ; (2) differences in color and 
brightness intensity between the figure and the background and be- 
tween the primary horizontal line and the secondary oblique lines. 
The difference in attitude consists in (a) requiring the subject to 
grasp the figure as a whole, and in this attitude to compare the main 
line with a line that can be varied mechanically (the G-attitude), and 
(4) in making the comparison when the presentation of the figure as 
a whole is avoided as much as possible (the 4-attitude). In the lat- 
ter attitude there is, on the theory of the experiment, a perception of 
all the sense data, the ¢nferiora, of the object without a production of 
the form. 

The results of these experiments, the details of which, it may be 
said in passing, show the experiment to have been carried out with all 
necessary care and completeness, are in themselves striking. It was 
found, first of all, that the illusion is independent of the changes in 
the snferiora, that is, of the angles. ‘The figure remaining constant, 
the illusion can be varied with the attitude. With reference to the 
two attitudes it was found that the illusion is in general greater with 
the G- than with the 4-attitude ; that these attitudes are susceptible 
of practice, and that ultimately, with practice, the illusion in the case 
of the A-attitude sinks to zero. ‘The variations in color and bright- 
ness differences show equally interesting results. To take merely the 
brightness differences as illustrative, in the case where the difference 
is between figure and background, the amount of the illusion varies 
inversely with the amount of the difference. When the primary and 
secondary lines differ in brightness, the amount of the illusion is di- 
rectly proportional to the amount of difference and inversely propor- 
tional to the difference between the primary and the background. 

The interpretation of these results is an unusually good piece of 
constructive work. Briefly put, the positive inference is that the illu- 
sion depends not upon inadequacy of stimuli but upon inadequate or 
equivocal processes of Vorstellungsproduktion or Fundierung, as indi- 
cated by the dependence of the illusion upon the two attitudes. The 
significance of the color and brightness conditions lies in the fact that 
certain contrasts are favorable, others unfavorable, to the processes of 
form production. On the negative side, the critical rejection of the 
perception and judgment hypotheses, based, it should be noted in 
passing, upon what is perhaps the best historical and critical résumé 
of the explanations of the figure which has yet appeared, presupposes 
certain psychological concepts characteristic of this entire point of 
view. The criteria of perceptual illusion, of which color induction is 
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taken as typical, that the illusion is unequivocal, uniquely and neces- 
sarily determined by the stimulus, that it is not affected by practice 
or attitude, do not apply here. Nor does the criterion of judgment 
illusion, that, with knowledge of inadequacy of the judgment, the false 
judgment disappears. 

Whatever expert criticism may have to say of the details of the ex- 
periment and of the theoretical presuppositions underlying it, it is safe 
to say that this new theory must take its place among the important 
explanations of the Miiller-Lyer illusion, and with it must come an 
overhauling of our concept of perception and of our experimental 
results. If the 4- and G-attitudes are really significant, as they appear 
to be, then the equivocal results which have appeared in experimenta- 
tion on the eye-movement theory, the irrelevant eye-movements 
which photographic studies have disclosed, may be easily understood. 
The author himself, in criticising Wundt’s theory, points out that the 
illusion arises in mere fixation as well as in exploration of the figure 
and, under circumstances (the A-attitude), the movement of the eyes 
over the primary line is followed by decrease of the illusion. 

These methods of experimentation, it should be added, have been 
applied, with the same general results, to the Zéllner figure ; and in an 
additional paper by Wilhelmine Liel, Miinsterberg’s figure (the shifted 
checker-board figure) is treated as a modification of the Zéllner 
figure, and Miinsterberg’s irradiation hypothesis subjected to critical 
attack. 

The two psychological contributions, which constitute an extension 
of Meinong’s psychology of feeling and will, illustrate clearly the 
point of view in psychology. The first, a critical attack upon 
Schwartz’s voluntaristic worth theory, by Wilhelmine Liel, has in view 
the maintenance of the original position of Meinong in worth psy- 
chology, that the psychological worth fundamental is to be found in feel- 
ing, more particularly in judgment feelings, later modified to include 
assumption feeling. On the view of psychological method already 
described, it is precisely because worth is an attitude, a specific type of 
direction upon objects, that worth experience may be the object of 
psychological analysis. The analysis of feeling and will, as Meinong 
had already said in his Psychologische-ethische Untersuchungen sur 
Werththeorte, is impossible unless approached through the worth prob- 
lem, that is, the objects upon which feeling and will are directed. But 
whether this attitude should be described as feeling or will has been a 
question upon which worth psychologists have differed. It is precisely 
because worth ( Werth-ha/lten) is attitude that Schwartz felt impelled to 
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substitute Gefal/en for feeling, on the ground that feeling is content, 
not attitude, and the object of worth attitude. That the grounds for 
this are to be found in an inadequate and false view of feeling Liel’s 
criticism shows clearly. The fact that feeling may, in certain cases, 
be the object of valuation, is no reason why it may not also be the 
attitude itself. We find judgments with judgments as objects, and de- 
sires directed upon desire. The distinction made by Schwartz between 
feelings as passive and Gefa//en as active attitude, rests upon an identi- 
fication of feeling with sensation feelings, whereas feelings which have 
as their presuppositions judgments and assumptions are not passive. 
Likewise the argument that feeling, as passive, displays a manifold of 
qualities not reducible to the two fundamental positive and negative 
directions of worth attitude, and displays merely degrees of intensity, 
while worth shows degrees of satisfaction not identical with intensity, 
is shown to be no sufficient argument against the feeling theory. 

The recognition, moreover, that feeling as worth may have other 
modifications than intensity, which is made possible by the new ele- 
ment in Meinong’s worth theory, assumption feelings, is an important 
extension of the old conception. ‘The view that these assumption 
feelings, or phantasy feelings, show degrees of satisfaction (.Sda/¢gung), 
to use Schwartz’s term, independent of variations in intensity, opens 
a way to an understanding between the two theories as well as to the 
inclusion of the zsthetic among the worth attitudes. 

Closely related to this is the second contribution to the psychology 
of feeling, ‘‘ Ober die Natur de: Phantasiegefiihle und Phantasiebegeh- 
rungen,’’ by Dr. Robert Saxinger. The position taken here is that 
those phenomena, often described as generalized feelings or affective 
abstracts, are really Phantastegefiihle. ‘The distinction between real 
and imagined feelings is already familiar to the readers of Meinong’s 
‘‘Ober Annahmen’’ and Witasek’s sthetik. It will also be re- 
membered by all who have followed the discussion of affective abstracts 
(Ribot, Paulhan, Elsenhans, and the present writer) that a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the affective abstract or affective sign, is that it 
does not follow, as particular feelings, the law of dulling of sensitivity 
with repetition, but may actually increase in depth of feeling tone. 
Saxinger recognizes this exception to the general law as stated by 
Elsenhans, but finds its explanation in the fact that they are feelings 
with assumptions as presuppositions, Phantasiegefiihle. Now it is not 
clear to the present writer, despite the arguments presented, that the 
term ‘emotional abstracts’ is not a good term for these phenomena. 
To argue the question would necessitate the raising of the entire prob- 
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lem of the nature of generalization and abstraction as a psychological 
process, as well as translation into the terms of this school, which is 
obviously impossible here. It will be sufficient to suggest that, geneti- 
cally viewed, the process of passing from judgment to assumption is 
precisely what constitutes generalization and abstraction, the transfer 
of attention from the ‘ that’ to the ‘what.’ And, afterall, the signifi- 
cant thing is the recognition, although in different terms, of the essen- 
tial facts which the theory of affective abstracts sought to do justice 
to, as well as their functional réle in the experiences of worth. 
rhroughout this review we have deliberately limited our treatment 
to an exposition of the more significant extensions which Meinong’s 
point of view and method have received in the papers before us. 
Any detailed criticism, to be adequate, would of necessity involve a 
criticism of Meinong’s position as a whole, which is presupposed 
throughout. Such a criticism, as readers of this Review will know, has 
been presented, on the whole adequately, in the three articles by 
Russell in A/ind for 1904. Nevertheless, an expression of a general 
attitude of doubt and questioning, called forth by the claim to establish 
a new science and intensified in following the attempts to develop the 
program of that hypothetical science, will not be out of place. Inevita- 
bly such a claim raises a suspicion of inadequacy or over-subtlety in 
analysis. New sciences do, indeed, appear, but the magnification of a 
novel point of view by an individual into a new science is normally 
associated with a too exclusive preoccupation with a limited point of 
view. Now, whatever may be said of that method, that radical 
empiricism which seeks an exhaustive analysis of objects as such, — 
and of its value for logic and psychology the present writer is assured, 
— we may well question whether there may be a science of pure 
objects as such, irrespective of their existence or non-existence, 
whether the absolute distinction between Sezn and So-Sein, between 
the ‘that’ and the ‘what,’ upon which such a science must rest, is 
ultimate. The doubt which was raised as to the possibility of an 
a priori method, which by mere inspection shall distinguish the propo- 
sition, or the objective, which is merely necessary or possible from that 
which exists, deepens into a more fundamental doubt, whether there 
can be any knowledge, real knowledge, of an object which is merely 
immanent in existents, has merely So-Sesz and is not in some sense 
an existent itself, — whether the absolute distinction between the real 
and the ideal does not arise from an over-emphasis upon a method 
valuable in itself but which, when pressed to an extreme, reverts to a 
narrow view of reality and of experience which we had thought to 
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have transcended. Is it not a truer conception of reality that it is in 
some sense coextensive with experience, and a truer conception of 
experience that it includes all processes of apprehension so that ulti- 
mately the distinction between a@ priori and a posteriori vanishes? 
Such, at least, would seem to be the point of view toward which the 
best thinking of the present is approaching. 

Witsur M. URBAN. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


La philosophie de Charles Renouvier. Introduction a l’etude du 
neo-criticisme. Par GaprieL SéaILLes. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1905. 
— pp. li, 400. 

This very able book, which contains not only a clear and full résumé 
of Renouvier’s philosophy but much excellent critical comment upon 
it, will appeal to all who are interested in studying the various mani- 
festations of the genius, so complex and so many sided, of the French 
people. For unlike though Renouvier’s method of thought is to those 
systems of speculation which we are wont to regard as most typically 
Gallic, yet the extent and strength of his influence in his own country, 
an influence which, if waning, is by no means exhausted, — shows 
that in his philosophy there is something which finds ready acceptance 
in the national mind. This element we may guess to be the tendency to 
make direct application of the results of even the most abstruse specu- 
lation to the actual problems of individual and social life. Yet it is 
probable that future historians of philosophy will be less likely to 
classify Renouvier as an original French philosopher than as the last, 
and as one of the most important, of the direct inheritors of the 
Kantian tradition. With such a classification it is probable that he 
himself would scarcely quarrel ; ‘ neo-criticism ’ was his own title for his 





system, and, though it grew into something very difficult to harmonize 
with the Avitik der reinen Vernunft, yet even in its latest development 
it claims to rest on principles which Kant was the first to firmly and 
permanently establish. 

As M. Séailles points out, it was the aim of Renouvier to effect a 
synthesis of the fundamental doctrines of Kant and Hume; or rather, 
one might say, to correct and purify the Kantian system by importing 
into it that pluralism and phenomenalism which resulted from Hume’s 
rigid analysis of human experience. ‘The noumenon or thing-in-itself 
of the Critical Philosophy is expunged wholly from the French neo- 
criticism. But, unlike Hume, perhaps we must say less logically than 
Hume, Renouvier accepts, along with the phenomena themselves, and 
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as equally real with them, the laws which regulate them. It is the 
law, at once constitutive of and formed by thought, which is the @ prior? 
element in experience. These laws are imposed by the practical as 
well as the speculative reason, so that the exigences of the moral order, 
implying freedom, are dominant over physical relations, and a place 
is thus left for liberty in the sense of indeterminism. But pluralism, 
as Renouvier has understood and expounded it, in at least the earlier 
stages of his philosophical career, is essentially a mathematical con- 
cept, and rests for its validity on the discreteness of quantity. The 
infinite is a non-entity ; whatever exists, exists numerically, and the 
world consists of discontinuous limited phenomena, and is finite in 
space and time. With the denial of a plenum of substance and of the 
infinite, neo-criticism claims to have established a place for intermittent 
action, for original causes, and so for moral liberty. 

Nothing could be better than the synopsis and explanation given by 
M. Séailles of this which is probably the most dry and difficult part of 
Renouvier’s philosophy, as to many minds it is the most unsatisfactory. 
It is hardly necessary to point out how the argument here advanced, if 
carried out to its furthest logical consequences, must lead to Pyrrhonism. 
The author’s criticism goes to the root of the matter: ‘‘ Si tout est 
nombre, rien sans doute n’est infini, mais la conséquence suppose la 
prémisse, c’est-a-dire la philosophie de Renouvier.’’ If, however, we 
hesitate to grant this fundamental assumption to Renouvier, we cannot 
question the ingenuity and speculative genius with which he has built 
up his metaphysical and ethical theory upon it ; and his teaching in 
regard to developing and training the power of deliberation and 
rational thought, and of checking the tendency to confuse the unreal 
with the real which is due to passion and impulse, deserves particular 
attention. It is refreshing to find an apostle of pragmatism stating 
‘*la dernier mot d’une education rationelle, celui qui comprend tout 
quand ou la creuse, est Savoir douter, apprendre a douter. \.’ignorant 
doute peu, et le fou ne doute jamais.’ 

The interest attaching to Renouvier’s libertarianism lies less in the 
strength of his pesition than in the clearness with which he recognizes, 
and the vigor with which he endeavors to overcome, the logical diff- 
culties which that position involves. He admits that, in abrogating 
the notion of necessary connection, he implies the existence of self- 
caused phenomena ; but this he regards as already given as the result 
of Hume’s analysis. To admit indeterminism is to admit that a fact 
can arise independently of conditioning antecedents ; but this is in 
harmony with the neo-critical conception of the world as consisting 
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of discrete and discontinuous phenomena. Whether it can be recon- 
ciled with the conception of ‘law,’ which Renouvier himself lays 
down in other connections, may be open to doubt. Renouvier, 
aware of the difficulty of proving freedom, in his sense of the word, 
rather claims the right to assume it. Weare free to believe that we are 
free, and in willing our freedom we establish it, for the voluntary ele- 
ment is the essential one in knowledge, which is an act rather than a 
state. We notice, however, that Renouvier seems in his earlier phi- 
losophy to state his doctrine of pragmatism with the most careful re- 
gard to the interests of the intelligence ; he does not deny the right 
and duty of each man to think ; but he emphasizes the essentially vol- 
untary character of the thought process itself, while pointing out the 
limitations that most frequently force us to content ourselves with 
probable explanations instead of intellectual proofs. On this latter 
point and on some others, his teaching is in accord with that of New- 
man in his Grammar of Assent, which still remains the most co- 
gent argument for probabilism that has ever been promulgated. Yet 
the old homely objection to all such reasoning remains apparently 
irrefutable, namely, that just in so far as any conclusion, whether as 
probable or certain, is reached under the influence of external au- 
thority, passion, moral aspiration, or individual preference, in so far 
does it rest on an unsound basis ; it is the partizan not the judge who 
has decided the case, and his sentence is neither valid nor final. 
The utility of a doctrine is one thing, its truth is another, and to ac- 
cept it on evidence that does not satisfy the reason because of its beauty, 
its pleasantness, or its practical results is to choose darkness rather than 
light. 

With the later developments of Renouvier’s thought, in which 
his philosophy approximates to the teaching of liberal Protestant- 
ism, M. Séailles shows some not unnatural impatience. It is, indeed, 
hard to see how the author of the earlier book bearing Renouvier’s 
name could without formal recantation teach the fanciful idealism ot 
his later works. ‘That the philosopher whose fundamental doctrine was 
the denial of substance, of the noumenon, and of the infinite in any 
form, should be a theist is startling enough ; for if there is any specu- 
lative system which may be called antitheistic, it is of course a thor- 
ough-going pluralism ; and it is equally surprising to find a consistent 
phenomenalist justifying a belief in the immortality of the soul. But 
such incongruities are as nothing when compared with the strange and 
fantastic cosmic history which the author of neo-criticism has con- 
structed in order to account for the present moral, social, and physical 
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condition of the world. The reader of even the short summary given 
by M. Séailles of these speculative vagaries may be tempted to draw 
the moral that, if an indulgence of ‘ the will to believe’ leads a bril- 
liant mind into such a confusion of wild imaginings, if probabilism 
run to seed results in the acceptance of crude improbabilities, it is 
better to wait patiently and humbly for the guidance of reason even at 
the cost of the most long-continued and painful doubts. 

Nothing but praise can be given M. Séailles for the way in which 
he has performed his task. Neo-criticism, as its originator presents it, 
is a somewhat dry and crabbed system, but it becomes lucid and inter- 
esting as presented in the volume before us, which may be confidently 
recommended to all students of philosophy who are not already 
familiar with Renouvier’s writings. 

E. RItcHie. 


HALIFAX, N. S. 


System der Philosophie. Zwweiter Teil: Ethik des reinen Willens. 
Von HERMANN COHEN. Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1904.—pp. xvii, 
641. 

In the general system of philosophy upon which Professor Cohen is 
engaged, the first part treats of the logic of the pure knowledge, and 
the present volume, forming the second and complementary part, 
deals with the ethic of the pure will. The world of knowledge Pro- 
fessor Cohen grounds upon mathematics, which furnishes the under 
lying basis for the various natural sciences. Following this general 
method, he finds the home of ethics within the sphere of jurisprudence. 
As the elemental principles of mathematics form the ground for the 
whole superstructure of knowledge, so in like manner the principles of 
ethics fall back upon the ground principles of jurisprudence. This 
fundamental relation, he insists, is seen when we contemplate th 
essential concepts which characterize the basal elements of ethics. Of 
these concepts the most central is that of man; man is essentially the 
ethical object. But at once the question is raised, Is man to be re- 
garded as the individual man or men in general? ‘There is no neces 
sary antithesis, however, between man and men; for the seeming 
antithesis exists only between the one and the many. There is no 
antithesis, moreover, between the individual and the all, ¢. ¢., the 
universal of which he isa distinct representative. ‘The ethical rela- 
tion of man to his fellows in society is essentially a relation of the one 
to the universal of which the one is a particular manifestation. Were 
the individual considered solely as an individual, he could not be re 
garded as the subject of ethical relations. Unless the individual is 
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correlated with the universal, there can be no ethic. This universal 
may be illustrated in the common traditions and customs of a tribe or 
clan, or in the ordinances of a village community or city, but most 
adequately and satisfactorily in the solidarity which is embodied in 
the unity of a true state. The demand of ethics is that there shall be 
a central unity within a manifold diversity, every individual a part, 
and an organic part of the whole; and, as Professor Cohen insists, it 
is the state alone which can furnish a proper ethical environment. 
Moreover, inasmuch as the individual can become an ethical per- 
son only so far as his individuality expresses some phase of a univer- 
sal, where shall we look for an adequate representation of that peculiar 
kind of person who thus embodies an individuality within a univer- 
sal? As we regard any individual man, we find that his individuality is 
so emphasized that we fail to apprehend the universal within which 
the individual realizes his true ethical significance. Where, then, is 
the person that may be regarded by us as essentially the type of an 
ethical person? This question Professor Cohen answers unhesitat- 
ingly, and his answer is the corner stone of his system of ethics. He 
insists that the prototype of every ethical person is found in the juris- 
tic person ; for the juristic person represents always the unity which 
obtains within a group of the many. ‘The juristic person represents 
the oneness of corporate rights and of corporate obligations. Such 
a concept is one which serves to represent the ethical person in his 
Reinhett, because it represents a person freed from the petty particu- 
larities which cling to the individual, his passion and prejudice, his 
desire and appetite, his caprice and whim. As a pure abstract con- 
cept, it completely expresses the central ethical idea of the individ- 
ual as universal. Professor Cohen is very urgent in insisting that the 
ideal of the ethical person is not found in the so-called unity of a 
mere corporation ; for the corporation at best represents a Pesonder- 
hett, and it is only the state that can be said properly to represent an 
Allheit. And the oneness of humanity is a unity which grows out of 
the relation of man to man as fellow members of one and the same state. 
‘The state is the element in which man, the ethical individual, lives 
and moves and has his being. The unity which binds all members 
of such an organism together is, according to Professor Cohen, of 
the nature of an all-pervading informing spirit. As Plato regarded 
the world-soul as manifesting itself in a state-soul, and this state-soul 
in turn manifesting itself in man, in some such manner Professor 
Cohen holds that there is within the state a juristic personality to be 
interpreted after the manner of a soul. The essential principle of such 
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a soul is will, and it is of the essence of will to manifest itself. This 
will, however, must be a pure will. Because essentially universal, it is 
freed from all that is particular, and therefore manifests itself in forms 
which admit of universal formulation in the laws of the state. 
Moreover, every individual is ethical in so far as his inner will shows 
itself in conduct. It is in conduct, in the external act, that the ethical 
value of the man is determined. It is conduct, of course, in the sense 
that conduct reveals the inner man and not that conduct which fails 
to express the inner man. Here is another common point of ethics 


and jurisprudence. ‘The state recognizes conduct as that with which 
alone it has to do. The ‘soul of the state’ is essentially will, the 
willing of certain kinds of conduct as expressing its ideals. The indi- 


vidual will, which in a sense is a reflection of this general will, or is 
the general will in miniature, has its ideal set in the larger will of the 
state. In this connection, reference may be made to the difference 
which, Professor Cohen holds, always obtains between a purely intel- 
lectual activity and an activity which possesses ethical significance. 
Every pursuit of knowledge, every activity of the reasoning processes, 
involves will. The knowing process is essentially a true form of ac- 
tivity. Its end, however, is that of knowing the object. The end of 
ethical activity is not concerned with any object whatsoever, but with 
that conduct which terminates upon the object. Moreover, such 
ethical conduct always possesses another essential characteristic. The 
object towards which the conduct is directed always involves some 
relation to another person. ‘The very idea of a person, the ego as the 
embodiment of morals, rights, and obligations implies an a/fer-ego. 
Such a relation, again, can occur only in an organized society which 
is worthy the name of the state. 

Inasmuch as all conduct which has moral significance is to be re- 
garded as the outer manifestation of the inner disposition, it is to be 
regarded as a form of self-manifestation. As the state is primarily a 
legislator, so also the individual is a self-legislating personality, that 
is, in so far as there is in his individuality a reflection of the universal 
which renders him one with his fellows. Conduct should be in accord 
with a universal, and not with anything which is merely individual. 
Conduct is to be regulated by law. But law can never have anything 
particular about it ; and therefore, while it is expressed by each individ- 
ual as a law which is self-imposed, the self which imposes it is the 
self which possesses an affinity with the universal. Here, again, the 
universal finds concrete expression only in the existing state, of which 
the individual in question is a member. ‘The will is pure in so far as 
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it is the expression of a law, that is, of a universal rather than any- 
thing particular. The moral life, therefore, is essentially one of self- 
manifestation ; but not the self which expresses the individual impulse, 
the passing desire, the ignoble appetite or passion, rather the self 
which is the ideal self, the self which ought to be according to prin- 
ciples which are universal in nature and in scope. 

The author indicates four phases in which the manifestation of self 
is revealed. (1) There is first of all the process of self-legislation. 
According to Professor Cohen, autonomy is normal; heteronomy 
always the mark of the abnormal. The idea of self in its universal 
capacity is a natural correlate of a self as law-giver. (2) Then fol- 
lows a process of self-realization. This is brought about through a 
series of individual acts of conduct. Each individual act is a revela- 
tion of that purposing self which is the spring of the action. And it 
is only in each concrete act that the terms will, freedom, self, conduct, 
possess any real significance. Without the concrete act in which these 
ideas find concrete expression, they would remain forever empty 
abstractions. (3) The third moment in the ethical process is that 
of self-responsibility ; and the idea of responsibility is correlated with 
that of self-determination. Responsibility would have no significance 
were it not for the possibility of a determination of one’s own activ- 
ities freed from any but an inner compulsion. (4) The fourth phase 
of the activity of the moral self is that of self-conservation. ‘The self 
in all forms of its various activity must seek to preserve its own integ- 
rity and autonomy. ‘The chief end of punishment is not to destroy 
but to restore the true self. 

Professor Cohen regards certain theories of the universe as inimi- 
cal to the essential principles of ethics. He finds in naturalism a 
tendency to reduce the self-determination of the ethical person to a 
nature determination, and in pantheism a tendency to absorb the 
human in the divine, the finite in the infinite. Moreover, there is a 
certain phase of pantheism which is merely a disguised form of nat- 
uralism. Inorder, therefore, to preserve the integrity of an ethic, it is 
necessary to postulate the transcendence of God as the necessary cor- 
relate of His immanence. By means of the idea of the transcend- 
ence of God, the seeming antithesis between nature and morality is 
overcome. For inasmuch as God transcends nature and likewise 
transcends the moral person, then nature cannot be regarded as tran- 
scending morality, or morality transcending nature. The two find 
their synthesis in the God idea which underlies both the world of 
nature and the world of morality. 
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This is a brief and necessarily superficial sketch of the main features 
of Professor Cohen’s Z7Atk. The volume contains upwards of six 
hundred pages, and there are many interesting topics discussed by the 
author which, in the brief space allotted to this review, cannot even 
be mentioned. The most striking and the most central feature of the 
book is certainly the correlation of the moral and the juristic person. 
The precise significance of this correlation it is difficult to determine. 
Professor Cohen evidently means to express far more than the close 
and intimate relations which are generally recognized as existing 
between the science of jurisprudence and that of ethics. The juris- 
tic person he regards in the light of a prototype of the moral per- 
son, and the universal which the juristic person illustrates he main- 
tains is the universal which gives to the moral person his value as a 
moral being. Now the question which will suggest itself to every 
reader of Professor Cohen’s work is this: Is the moral person, the in- 
dividual in his capacity of universality, in legislating a law to himself 
which he would wish at the same time to be law to all, merely reflect- 
ing in his own consciousness the will of the state as expressed in 
positive law ? 

If this is so, then moral right and moral obligation become coex- 
tensive with legal right and legal obligation. In this case, ethics is 
absorbed in jurisprudence. ‘This Professor Cohen would not allow. 
But, on the other hand, can he mean merely that the universal element 
in every moral act of every moral person finds a very significant illus- 
tration and analogue in the juristic act and the juristic person? He 
surely means more than this; for he speaks time and again of the 
grounding of ethics in jurisprudence. There is still another possible 
interpretation of the relation of ethics to jurisprudence in his system, 
and it is this, that the universal which renders an act of the individual 
a moral act in virtue of his oneness with his fellows is the central spirit 
of the organism, the state, and that the individual as a part of this 
organism is merely the vehicle for the manifestation of the all-con 
trolling and informing spirit of the whole. But such a view proves 
too much. It would signify, in a certain sense, the personification of 
the state and at the same time a corresponding loss of the individual 
power of self-determination which is an idea central to Professor 
Cohen’s entire system. He fears that the moral person may be lost in 
a system of naturalism ; but is there not an equal danger lest the moral 
person become a mere fiction by being absorbed in the juristic person ? 
Instead of the juristic person being the fiction, is it not the moral person 
who is playing this réle? ‘The author either proves too little or too 
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much : too little, if the relation of ethics to jurisprudence is merely a 
relation of intimately related and closely codrdinated sciences ; but too 
much, if he means, as he evidently does, to ground his ethics upon the 
foundations of jurisprudence. Again, the state whose ‘soul’ is the 
juristic person in his universal significance, Professor Cohen declares, 
is not to be regarded as the state historically revealed in any one par- 
ticular form or place or age, but the state ideally conceived. The 
universal which is the life of the state is, after all, according to the 
author’s statement, that universal which has in it a touch of the eternal, 
which needs the idea of God to give it constancy and authority, and 
whose laws are the unwritten laws that know no change. Is not this 
after all the true universal, the real prototype both of the juristic per- 
son and the moral person? ‘The relation of ethics to jurisprudence is 
thus the relation which arises from the possibility of a common refer- 
ence to one and the same source. Moreover, in a relation which is 
essentially one that is codrdinate and not a relation of subordination, 
Professor Cohen certainly overestimates the dependence of ethics upon 
jurisprudence, and underestimates the dependence of jurisprudence 
upon ethics. 

On the other hand, we are in complete agreement with the author’s 
contention that only in society can man be regarded as an ethical person, 
and that the only foundation for a society which has moral significance 
is the state. But he evidently wishes to prove a more intimate rela- 
tion than that of determining the proper ethical environment, an 
almost mystical relation between the individual and the S/aaéssee/e, 
and it is at this point that his system seems to feel the stress and strain 
of its own weight. 

JoHN GRIER HIBBEN. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Greck Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Turopor 
Gomperz. ‘Translated into English from the second German edi- 
tion by G. G. Berry. Vols. II and III. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1905. — pp. xii, 397; Vil, 386. 

The first volume of the English translation of Gomperz’s Griech- 
ische Denker was published in 1901, and was reviewed by Professor 
Fairbanks in the PHrLosopHicaAL Review for September of the same 
year. ‘Two volumes of the German work have so far been published, 
the first volume concluding with the Sophists, and the second volume 
carrying the subject through Plato. Volumes II and III of the Eng- 
lish translation correspond with Vol. II of the German original. The 
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second volume (German) was published in March, 1902, and so con- 
siderable was the demand for the work that a new edition, with minor 
alterations, was issued in December, 1902. 

The work of Gomperz belongs to a very original and extraordinary 
type. It could have been written only by a man rich in knowledge, 
of mature scholarship, and unusual temperament. When the second 
volume issued from the press, Gomperz was seventy years of age and 
Professor Emeritus at the University of Vienna. At the beginning of 
his career, he had trained himself for jurisprudence, but, turning aside 
to philology and philosophy, he at once established an enviable reputa- 
tion by publishing in 1865-66 two volumes of ‘‘ Herculaneum Studies,’’ 
and in 1867 became privat-docent at the University of Vienna, where 
in 1873 he was make Professor Ordinarius of Classical Philology. 
His works cover a wide range of classical subjects, and include a trans- 
lation of the works of John Stuart Millinto German. What strikes one 
especially, in reading the volumes on Greek philosophy now before us, 
is the extraordinary range from which Gomperz draws his illustrative 
materials. ‘These materials are in large measure taken from modern 
philosophy, ethnology, anthropology, and the natural sciences of both 
the ancient and modern worlds. No work on Greek philosophy is 
comparable with that of Gomperz in the matters of illuminating illus 
tration and apposite citation. The work to which one instinctively 
turns in order to compare and measure the labors of our author is 
Zeller’s Philosophy of the Greeks. Here we are struck with very in- 
teresting contrasts. Both works are high types of German scholar- 
ship, and of monumental dimensions. While Gomperz by profession 
and training is a philologist, Zeller by profession and training is a 
theologian and philosopher. Yet in the two works under com- 
parison the philologist gives us an essentially philosophical Aw/tur- 
geschichte, while the philosopher gives us an objective narrative of 
facts and data based on the sanest and most thorough philological in- 
quiries, and his work bristles with textual annotations, emendations, and 
criticisms, The one is a philosophical interpreter, evaluating his facts 
in terms of his temperament, his knowledge, and the environing con- 
ditions of the facts; the other is the critical historian, sifting evidence 
with the help of philology, and systematically presenting the results 
as an objective quantum. ‘The primary object of Gomperz is to illumi- 
nate, interpret, and vivify the fact; the primary object of Zeller is 
to authentically determine and clearly present the fact. While it is 
not the reviewer's present purpose to weigh and evaluate the relative 
advantages of these two methods, it is clear that Gomperz’s method is 
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better for an audience in an academic lecture room or for the general 
reader, while Zeller’s method is better for the scholar or trained spe- 
cialist. And so it seems to me that the two works are adapted to two 
distinct classes of readers, and each has a different raison d’étre. I 
do not wish to be misunderstood as indicating by the above compari- 
son that Gomperz’s work is what is commonly stigmatized as popular. 
It is a work of prodigious scholarship, of fine appreciative and exposi- 
tory qualities, of brilliant and eloquent manner, of great breadth of 
treatment and purview, and, by virtue of these last-named qualities, it 
is popular in a high and legitimate sense, 7. ¢., it is interesting toa 
larger body of readers than a bald, pragmatic statement would be, 
whose appeal is exclusively to the historical and logical faculty. In- 
deed, one may go further and say that the writing of a treatise that 
shall maintain a just balance between the claims of scholarship and 
the claims of literary statement, the claims of content and the claims 
of form, of scientific matter and interesting investiture, is the most 
difficult of all forms of expression, demanding as it does rare qualities 
of both head and heart. This method, however, as exemplified by 
Gomperz, suffers one great disadvantage ; it pushes aside a vast mass 
of detail, which might impede the narrative or be excluded for lack 
of space. As a matter of fact, the three volumes now published in 
English are poor in details, when compared with Zeller’s work. Con- 
sequently no one would think of going to Gomperz’s treatise as a 
work of reference. Zeller’s work, on the other hand, is a great reposi- 
tory of facts and data, from which neither the consulting historian 
nor philologist is sent empty away. The volumes of Gomperz can in 
no way rival the older work in this respect. 

It was the intention of Gomperz to include in his second volume 
the later Academics and the Peripatetics, but the space was taken up 
by an unexpected extension of the analysis of the Platonic dialogues. 
If the work is continued on the present scale, it will occupy at least 
six volumes in the translation. Every student of ancient thought who 
has read these preliminary volumes, will ardently wish that the aged 
savant may have the strength to complete the task, which has now 
been brilliantly carried to the middle point. 

Preliminary to his account of Socrates, the author devotes a chapter 
to the changes in faith and morals that took place between Homer 
and the Enlighteners, and another chapter to the ethico-political genius 
of the Athenians, exhibiting in these the external conditions that 
make the life, the work, and fate of Socrates intelligible. These ex- 
ternal conditions are the persistence of a conservative popular religion, 
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the leaven of radicalism introduced mainly by the Sophists, the con- 
tention of political factions at the close of the fifth century, the struggle 
between tory and liberal, in the midst of which colliding forces Soc- 
rates was crushed. Particularly impressive is Gomperz’s account of the 
relation of Socrates to the State, and of the occasion when he sat as 
prytane, where preéminently he merited the apt title (originally ap- 
plied to Benjamin Franklin): ‘‘ An enthusiast of Sobriety.’’ He was 
the sole member of the minority and the only judge who had not suc- 
cumbed to the political debauch. In this coolness of the head and 
warmth of the heart, Gomperz has hit on a good analysis of the Socratic 
character. We see it in the last lines of the Symposium, in the words in 
the prison with Crito, in his conduct in battle, in his discourse with his 
disciples on the destiny of the soul, and in his many jousts with the 
Sophists. ‘Touching the Socratic use of induction, Gomperz points out 
that the word is employed here in a sense different from the meaning 
it bears in modern times. ‘‘ Socratic induction, like ours, proceeds 
by the comparison of individual instances, but its goal is the attain- 
ment of a norm, valid, not for nature, but for ideas. Its chief aim is 
the determination of concepts, that is, definition’’ (II, p. 55). In 
other words, Socrates was not concerned with the derivation of a rule 
regulative of a whole group of facts, but with the establishment of the 
content of a concept (its definition) by noting the characteristic 
marks of particular instances. 

As to the sources of our information regarding the character and 
philosophy of Socrates, — Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle, — Gomperz 
gives Xenophon rather scant courtesy (Il, pp. 76, 87, 90). With 
certain historians this has been the fashion since the time of Schleier- 
macher, who protested against basing a philosophic estimate of Soc- 
rates on the nonphilosophic A/emoirs of Xenophon. However, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, while the early dialogues of Plato must 
always remain our portrait of Socrates the philosopher, the account of 
Xenophon is hardly less important for the description of Socrates the 
man and citizen. In regard to the éatué.tev, Gomperz has no theory to 
offer, beyond regarding it as a species of instinct or some dim estimate 
‘*emerging from the sub-conscious undercurrents of psychic life.’’ 
The Socratic identification of virtue with knowledge is treated very 
unsympathetically, and the one-sidedness of this intellectualistic theory 
of morals emphasized even to exaggeration. It is quite true that Socra- 
tes underrated the affective side of consciousness and the motor 
quality of feeling in conduct, but this is characteristic of almost the 
whole of Greek philosophy. The Stoic ideal of the passionless sage 
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is scarcely more than the Socratic doctrine of intellectualism con- 
cretely stated. The central idea of the Socratic teaching, viz., that 
the ‘‘ unexamined life is not worth living,’’ that good living is right 
thinking, that sound morality is the morality of sound principles, that 
the quality of the act is determined by the reasonableness of the 
motive, is dismissed with a too cursory examination. 

One of Gomperz’s notable powers is that of historical imagination. 
He has an extraordinary ability for reconstruction, and has the poet’s 
gift of seeing things concretely. His descriptions are, therefore, often 
graphic, picturesque, and realistic. When exercised within the limits 
of authentic details, such an artistic gift for the presentation of veri- 
similitude is highly useful. When, however, the play of the recon- 
structive imagination takes on such proportions as are witnessed in the 
following somewhat characteristic passage, the reader is confronted 
with the problem of how far literary art is justifiable-in the presenta- 
tion of historical facts. ‘‘ It was a fine spring morning in the year 
399 B. C. The dewdrops glittered brightly, as on other days, in the 
cups of the anemones, the violets shed their wonted fragrance. But 
that day’s sun was not to reach its meridian height before an unholy 
deed had been accomplished. It was not a holiday in the legal cal- 
endar. Great numbers of Athenians, for the most part aged and of 
slender means, had risen early that morning. They desired to do 
service as jurors, for which office they were qualified by their more 
than thirty years of life, their unspotted record, and the taking of 
the juror’s oath,’’ etc. (II, p. 98). A still more striking example 
is found in Vol. III, p. 137, where on the banks of the Alpheus the 
political exile, Dion, and Plato carry on an interesting, but purely 
fictitious conversation. This type of literary imagination, while per- 
haps justifiable in a work like Carlyle’s /rench Revolution, in a history 
of philosophy comes dangerously near being inadmissible romance. 

With the exception of the chapter on Xenophon, which might be 
entirely omitted from the work without detriment, the treatment of 
the minor Socratics is very skilful and instructive. I am unacquainted 
with any presentation of the doctrines of the Cynics and Megarics that 
is so good. ‘The Cynic conception of virtue as knowledge A/us the 
Socratic strength of will, the revolt against the artificialities of civili- 
zation and the gospel of return to nature, the theory of dd:agupia, and 
the political vision of the passing of the city-state into a cosmopolis, 
are ideas that Gomperz has understood how to expound and illustrate 
with consummate skill. And here, by the way, I may remark that 
the translator has performed his work with unusual exactitude in re- 
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spect of the meaning of the original and with appreciation in respect of 
the niceties of form. The latter comes particularly to light in the 
clever, metrical rendering of numerous poetic quotations. For ex- 
ample, Crates of Thebes, in the following hexameter, parodying a pas- 
sage in the Odyssey (referring to the Island of Crete) glorifies the z7pa 
or beggar’s wallet of the Cynics, which is symbolic of their mode of 


living (Il, p. 153): 


** Pera, so name we an isle, girt round by the sea of Illusion, 
Glorious, fertile, ahd fair, land unpolluted of evil ; 
Here no trafficking knave makes fast his ships in the harbour ; 
Here no tempter ensnares the unwary with venal allurements. 
Onions and leeks and figs and crusts of bread are its produce, 
Never in turmoil of battle do warriors strive to possess it ; 
Here there is respite and peace from the struggle for riches and honours.’ 


Gomperz calls cynicism the ‘‘ philosophy of the Greek proletariat,’’ 
and aptly compares it with Russianism as exemplified in Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace (il, p. 147). He further sees in the fact that the 
cynics, the ‘‘ begging friars of philosophy,’’ came from the geographical 
fringe of Greece, an explanation for their revolt against the civiliza- 
tion of the center and for their ‘‘ abnormal manifestation of political 
liberalism ’’ (II, p. 149). The Megarics are characterized as the 
‘*ancient Herbartians,’’ because of their similarity of view regarding 
the problem of predication and judgments of identity (II, p. 177). 
A detailed analysis of their logical puzzles is a very useful contribution 
to this chapter in the history of thought. 

In his account of the life and philosophy of Plato, which occupies 
the main portions of Volumes II and III, Gomperz devotes two intro- 
ductory chapters to Plato’s ‘‘ Years of Study and Travel’’ and the 
‘*Genuineness and Chronology of Plato’s Works.’’ The following 
sixteen chapters are taken up with résumés and analyses of the several 
dialogues, and the last chapter is called ‘‘ Retrospects and Anticipa- 
tions.’’ These analyses are not bare summaries of the dialogues, but 
a restatement of their essential philosophical content accompanied by 
exposition and illustration. They are incomparably better than the 
well known /nfroductions of Schleiermacher, which in their time did 
excellent service for the furtherance of Platonic studies. 

When Gomperz says (Il, p. 254) that ‘“‘from the beginning, 
Plato wrote all his works in the form of dialogue,’’ and that it is 
‘improbable that Plato’s career of authorship should have begun 
early,’’ it might have been well to qualify the statement ; for he is evi- 
dently referring exclusively to his philosophical writings. The well 
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attested tradition that Plato wrote dithyrambic verse, perhaps even a 
tragedy, before he came to Socrates, is not denied by Gomperz (II, 
p. 252). He assumes, rightfully I think, that the composition of the 
dialogues did not begin until after the death of Socrates. Great 
stress is laid on the travels succeeding 399 as a source of the mathe- 
matical, social, and political ideas that are employed in the Platonic 
works. Particularly Egypt, where, in the opinion of Gomperz, the 
founder of the Academy spent a considerable period (II, p. 255), made 
a ‘* profound impression on Plato.’’ Thedivision of labor, hereditary 
transmission of employments, the sovereignty of the priestly educated 
caste, the compulsory character of education and the fixity of its con- 
tent, are ideas discovered in the Nile valley and echoed in the Pla- 
tonic commonwealth. While there is intrinsic probability in all this, 
the historical authority on which the statement is based is of very late 
date (Strabo, Cicero, Augustine, Diogenes Laertius), when the romanc- 
ing tendency was given free reins. 

In regard to the Platonic canon and the chronology of the writ- 
ings, Gomperz takes a conservative position. He is greatly influenced 
by that solid old German scholar, the man of ‘‘ blunt and homely 
common sense,’’ Karl Friedrich Hermann. He rejects, however, 
three of the dialogues regarded by Hermann as genuine. Hippias I, 
Ion, and Alcibiades I. He adopts a tripartite division of the works 
into (1) a Socratic Period, (2) a Metaphysical Period, and (3) a 
Period of Mysticism and Political Readjustment. In the first group he 
places (the order representing approximately the chronological suc- 
cession) Hippias II, Apology, Laches, Charmides, and Protagoras ; in 
the second group, Gorgias (cf II, pp. 352, 386) Euphyphro, Meno 
(in these three transitional dialogues, the doctrine of ideas is in inchoa- 
tion and mingled with Orphic-Pythagorean elements), Symposium 
(circa 384 B.C.), Phadrus, Phedo, Menexenus, Crito, Republic, 
Euthydemus, Parmenides, Theztetus, Cratylus,. Sophist, StateSman, 
Philebus ; in the third group, Timzeus, Critias, Laws. One of the 
striking things about this chronology is the position assigned to the 
Crito. The ethical refinement displayed in this dialogue, the con- 
trast in political doctrine between it and the Apology, the fact that 
it is not presupposed by the Phzdo, the theory that it is a defense 
against hypothetical attacks aroused by the political innovations in the 
early books of the Republic, are considerations that have led Gom- 
perz to push it forward to this extremely late date (III, p. 51). 
Further, to account for the present position of the Phzdrus, which 
violates the evidence from stylometric criteria, Gomperz has recourse 
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to the theory that the Phedrus of our canon is a redaction of the 
original dialogue (III, pp. 29, 328). In other respects the canon 
and chronology of Gomperz offer nothing radical. Coming as he 
does from the school of the philologists, Gomperz lays great weight 
on linguistic statistics ; but it seems to me that he has held the balance 
justly between the evidences of style and the evidences of content 
for the determination of the inter-relationship of the dialogues and 
the order of their composition. 

In discussing the Platonic conception of the soul and the doctrine 
of ideas, Gomperz points out certain interesting affinities between the 
Greek philosopher and primitive animistic theory. He cites the Indians 
of Peru, whose views in this connection had been noticed three centuries 
ago by Father d’ Acosta and are quoted by Tylor: ‘‘ Among the com- 
paratively cultured Peruvians, Acosta describes another theory of 
celestial archetypes. Speaking of the star-deities, he says that shep- 
herds venerated a certain star cailed Sheep, another called Tiger 
protected men from tigers, etc., and generally, of all the animated 
birds there are on the earth, they believed that a like one lived in 
heaven, in whose charge were their procreation and increase, . . . so 
that in a manner it appears that they were drawing towards the dogma 
of the Platonic ideas’’ (Tylor, Primitive Culture, Vol. Ul, p. 244). 
What d’ Acosta points out in regard to the animism of the Peruvian 
aborigines, has been paralleled by De Brosses in regard to the Red 
Indians ( /Aid., II, p. 246), #. ¢., to explain the existence of species, the 
one and the many, primitive people refer to a common ancestral 
stock, to an original archetype, to a species-deity, or to a combina- 
tion of these notions. Their uniformity is explained by unity of 
origin or by some paradigmatic original, which is the fundamental 
significance of the Platonic hypostasized idea. 

The limits of this review prevent comment on a great variety of 
interesting matter presented by Gomperz, but I do not wish to lay 
down these learned, stimulating, and eloquently written volumes 
without saying that their writer, in a degree true of no other historian, 
has understood how to take the history of Greek thought out of its 
isolation, to relate it to the whole culture of the Greeks, and to illumi- 
nate it by the civilization of modern times. 

Wa. A. HAMMOND. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 














NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Miscellaneous Essays and Addresses. By HENRY SipDGwick. London, 

Macmillan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1904. — pp. 

Vili, 374. 

Admirers of the late Professor Sidgwick, — and the phrase should include 
all readers of English who can appreciate simplicity and grace of style, 
high intellectual sincerity, and keen critical insight, — will be glad to possess 
this volume of reprints from his occasional contributions to the reviews and 
magazines. The contents of the book are naturally varied, and may be 
expected to appeal to more than one class of readers. Probably the most 
valuable of the fifteen papers which it comprises is the reprint of an essay 
on ‘‘ The Theory of Classical Education,"’ originally published in 1867. 
The cause for which Professor Sidgwick was pleading, as one of the 
advanced few, forty years ago may be regarded as definitely won by this 
time. Neither in America nor in Great Britain would it now be seriously 
disputed by those of us who think the main basis of ordinary school educa- 
tion should be literary rather than scientific, that the literature which it is 
most imperative for a boy to know and understand is that of his own lan- 
guage. Yet Professor Sidgwick’s essay has even now lost little of its point, 
and still deserves the careful study of all persons who are interested in the 
theory of education for its luminous and impartial discrimination between 
the real and the merely fancied merits of classical literature as a medium of 
general education. Closely akin in subject to this paper are the essay on 
‘* Idle Fellowships,’’ and the ‘‘ Lecture against Lecturing,’’ acute criticisms 
of defects in university methods ; the protests of the latter paper are, possibly, 
even more @ frofos in America than in Cambridge. An Oxford writer 
may perhaps be excused for taking pleasure in the reflection that, at least 
in the School of ‘Litera Humaniores’ of that University, the formal 
lecture has long been relegated to a merely secondary place. 

The papers just mentioned are preceded by half-a-dozen essays and 
addresses which deal with questions of the relation of economic science to 
political and social speculation, a topic upon which Professor Sidgwick's 
native caution, common sense, and quiet humor combined to make him 
a singularly sober guide. No better example could be found of the differ- 
ence between a scholar’s modest and tentative interpretation of historical 
facts and a sciolist’s confident perversions of them, than the essay, reprinted 
as No. g in the present volume, on ‘‘ Political Prophecy and Sociology,’’ 
in which the writer deals gently and yet faithfully with one of those crude 
and half-informed ‘sociological’ theories which are to genuine historical 
study what the ‘dime novel’ is to self-respecting fiction. 

The five opening papers (which includetwo previously unpublished lectures 
on Shakespeare originally delivered to the students of Newnham College), 
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deal with topics of pure literature. Besides the lectures just mentioned, 
they comprise a forcible and suggestive review of ‘‘ Ecce Homo,"’ a dis- 
criminating study of Matthew Arnold as a ‘‘ prophet of culture,’ and a 


particularly subtle and delicate appreciation of A. H. Clough. 
A. E. TAYLOR. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


Gedanken und Denker. Von WILHELM JERUSALEM. Wien und Leipzig, 
Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1905. — pp. viii, 292. 

Der kritische Idealismus und die reine Logik: Ein Ruf im Streite. Von 
WILHELM JERUSALEM, Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1905. — 
pp. xii, 226. 

The two books in question are different not only in their scope and gen- 
eral style of treatment, but also in the value to be assigned to them. 
Gedanken und Denker is a collection of short essays nearly all of which 
have previously appeared in newspapers or other periodicals, and which 
consist for the most part of book reviews. These are obviously written for 
the general public, and in so far as they are intended to give a popular 
summary of certain writings of a technical nature, such as those of Wundt 
or Mach, they are well enough adapted for their purpose. At times, how- 
ever, the supply of pedagogical commonplaces seems overabundant even 
for a newspaper, and the criticism is not of so illuminating an order as 
really to demand a second publication. 

The other book by the same author, Der sritische Idealismus, gives the im- 
pression of having been written from interest in the subject rather than for 
the mental improvement of the reader, and presents a corresponding in- 
crease in serious thinking and original suggestion. Written asa critical study 
preparatory to a school text-book in logic, it falls naturally into two parts, 
the first of which is an argument against the standpoints of critical idealism 
and pure logic, while the second sets forth the author's view of logic as 
merely a theory of method with a strictly empirical basis. Of the two, the 
negative portion of the book seems the more successful ; for the author 
seizes with great skill upon every defect in his opponents’ arguments. The 
dangers that beset every critical idealism are cleverly pointed out, and 
proper emphasis laid upon the difficulty of explaining upon an idealistic 
basis the existence of any other consciousness besides one’s own. The 
assumptions necessary for pure logic are also clearly stated, though always 
with the counter-assumption that any procedure not strictly empirical is 
ipso facto condemned. The constructive chapters, on the other hand, are 
too much of the nature of a table of contents to be altogether satisfactory, 
but the paragraphs in which details do appear, present matter that deserves 
a fuller treatment. The position with regard to knowledge and the laws 
of thought is almost exactly that of Ernst Mach, and accordingly may be 
characterized as pragmatic. The accompanying metaphysics is a realism 
described by its author as ‘‘ healthy,’’ and vouched for by the direct ex- 
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perience of the ‘‘ healthy understanding.'" Knowledge is both subjective 
and objective, colored by the nature of consciousness, yet not wholly so ; 
while the modes of judgment, natural laws, the very conceptions of truth 
and falsehood are generalizations of the individual's reaction upon his 
environment and simply the expression of what has been found useful in 
the course of racial development with no implications of an unrelated or 
absolute validity. The entire tendency of the exposition is in the direction 
of complete acceptance of the logical consequences of the initial position, 
and as such isof value. To be sure, the contradictions resulting from such 
a consistent empiricism seem rather patent ; but the program given is per- 
haps too brief for any just estimate of its significance, and a further de- 
velopment of the views in question is much to be desired. 
GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 
WELLS COLLEGE. 


Der doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie. Von MARY WHITON CAL- 


KINS. Leipzig, Veit & Comp., 1905. — pp. 80. 


Professor Calkins here repeats, with some shift of emphasis and detail, 
the views upon certain methodological questions already set forth in her 
Introduction to Psychology. ‘Her object is twofold: ‘‘erstens die Darle- 
gung der Berichtigung beider Ansichten, der Vorgangspsychologie sowohl 
als der Ichpsychologie, und die [der] sich daraus ergebende[n] Méglichkeit, 
jedes Gebiet der Psychologie konsequent von beiden Seiten aus zu behan- 
deln ; zweitens, die Erbringung des Beweises, dass die Ansicht der Ichpsy- 
chologie doch die griindlichere ist, und dass sie auch das Nétige der Vor- 
gangspsychologie in sich einschliesst.'' A necessary preliminary to the dis- 
cussion, however, is the establishment of the nature and number of the 
conscious elements ; and itis, accordingly, to this problem that the first of 
the three chapters is addressed. Professor Calkins is obliged, by limitations 
of space, to write dogmatically ; she is also justified in this regard by her 
previous publications in English. As I have, in the following criticism, to 
meet the same obligation, | may perhaps be allowed to plead a similar 
justification. 

The author's table of elements is well-known, and need not here be 
reprinted. The reason that I cannot accept it is one of the principal 
reasons urged in its favor: the fact that it serves equally well for the two 
kinds of psychology (pp. 35, 38, etc.). How a process-consciousness and 
an ego-consciousness can be analyzed into the same elements, without the 
reduction of the latter to the former, I cannot see. And I believe that 
the setting up of relational alongside of sensational or substantive and 
affectional or attributive elements is a mistake directly traceable to this 
initial confusion. No psychologist would deny the occurrence of relational 
functions in consciousness ; but I cannot understand how one can main- 
tain the existence of specific relational structures. At any rate, I have 
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never come across a relational function the structure of which could not 
be analyzed, at least in schema, — minute analysis is oftentimes very diffi- 
cult, —into the ‘substantive’ and ‘attributive’ elements. With the 
admission of relational elements into a psychological system, the system 
ceases to be psychological, and becomes so far logical. Take an instance : 
the feeling of familiarity analyzes into the relational feelings of ‘same’ and 
of ‘past." The former is ‘‘ relatively simple '’ (p. 55), — whatever that may 
precisely mean. The latter is made up of the feelings of temporal ‘ mo- 
ment’ and of ‘unchangeableness.’ Well! But why should not this, again, 
analyze into the feelings of duration and of stability ? And so one might go 
on. And if one took, instead of Unverinderlichkett, the terms of the Ji 
duction to Psychology, ‘irrevocable,’ ‘ unrevivable,’ one’s analysis might 
turn out very differently. The relational element, in my opinion, is born 
of the spirit of the older functional associationism, the besetting sin of which 
lay in its confusion of fact with meaning. 

rhe second chapter seeks to validate the distinction between process- 
psychology and ego-psychology, the ‘science of ideas’ and ‘science of 
selves’ of the /n/roduction. The distinction is of the same type as that 
which I have myself drawn between structural and functional psychology. 
Process-psychology and structural psychology are, indeed, to all intents 
and purposes the same. There is, however, a difference between the 
standpoints of ego-psychology and functional psychology. While the 
latter discusses the office of mind in the economy of the psychophysical 
organism, the former searches out the ‘self’ in every consciousness, and 
determines the attitudes or phases of this self. I am not sure that I com 
pletely understand Professor Calkins’s position in thischapter. If, however, 
she means not simply that every consciousness is epistemologically ‘ refer- 
able’ to a self, ‘implies’ a self, but that selfhood, the self-attitude is intro- 
spectively discoverable in every consciousness (pp. 77, etc.), then I can only 
say that her mind must differ from mine not specifically but generically. 
Self-consciousness is, certainly, part of the subject-matter of psychology 
but it is, | think, of comparatively rare occurrence. And it would seem 
more natural, after structural analysis, to treat of it as one among the 
whole number of mental functions than to make it the differentia of a 
whole psychology. In other words, if we confine ourselves to psychology, 
and the epistemological reference is irrelevant to psychology, — functional 
psychology seems to me to include the science of selves, and thus, as the 
wider, to be the preferable phrase. I notice in passing that process- 
psychology is set down as causal (pp. 33, 37, etc.). Whatever the author's 
belief (p. 38), this statement should have been less peremptorily made. 

The third chapter attempts to prove, by a series of comparisons, that 
ego-psychology is more fundamental than, and ‘includes’ the essentials 
of, process-psychology. The latter point is very simply proved. It turns 
out, despite the possibility of reduction of the process- and the ego-con- 


sciousness to the same elements, that the ego-consciousness —has extra 
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elements of its own. These additional elements (save the mark!) are 
‘attitudes,’ Phasen or Ha/tungen of consciousness (p. 37). Now, of course, 
if you define physiology to include anatomy as well as physiology proper, 
you make physiology wider than anatomy. We are back again at the 
question of the elements. A total function can be analyzed, in my judg- 
ment, only into simpler constituent functions ; and among these the.e may 
be ultimate ‘attitudes.’ But I do not assent to the bracketing of the ulti- 
mate functions with the elementary processes as ‘components’ of a single 
consciousness. The other point, of the more fundamental importance of 
ego-psychology, is treated in connection with volition and belief. If I 
rightly comprehend these sections, the difference between the two psychol- 
ogies here consists in the fact that ego-psychology reveals, not only ele- 
ments, but also an active personal relation of the self to other selves, or to 
the general environment, which is wholly inaccessible to process-psychology. 
This is a revelation of something deeper, more far-reaching, more funda- 
mental, than are the results of analysis. The issue, doubtless, is a fair 
one. Elsewhere, in speaking of structural, functional, and genetic psy- 
chology, I havesaid: ‘‘ No one of these three psychologies is ‘ better’ psy- 
chology — psychology in a more real sense of the word —than any other.”’ 
I am still inclined to maintain this thesis. Functional psychology may be 
the psychology to follow if one desires to proceed into logic or ethics or 
zsthetics or theory of knowledge. But, once more, we are, as psycholo- 
gists, talking psychology ; and, for a psychology, the process-psychology 
and the ego-psychology of the author must, surely, be considered equally 
essential, 

The book is well printed and indexed, and the footnote references are 
judiciously chosen. But why does the author refer to Lipps’s ‘‘ Tatsachen "’ 
and to Miiller’s ‘‘Ueber die Aufmerksamkeit?’’ There are no such 


books. E. B. 8. 


Essai sur les éléments et [ evolution de la moralite. Par M. MAUXION. 


Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. — pp. vi, 169. 


This little work is an expansion of two articles published in the Revue 
Philosophique in 1903, and summarized in the January, 1904, issue of this 
REVIEW. It contains a polemic against the French sociological school of 
ethicists (prominently represented by Dr. Julien Pioger), with which it takes 
issue on two grounds; first, because of abuse of the biological analogy and 
of the fiction of a social consciousness ; and, secondly, because of the re- 
duction of all morality to the sole principle of solidarity. The author, asa 
true positivist, makes his appeal to the facts as they are, and finds morality 
(in the sense of the moral ideal, not of moral practice) to consist of three 
distinct elements, one zsthetical (individual perfection), one logical 
(justice in its various forms), and one sympathetic (pity and love). These 


are conceived, not as mere aspects of a unitary whole, but as separable 
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elements of a complex. It is the importance ascribed to the first of these 
elements that is the most striking feature of the essay ; for the evolution of 
justice is shown to depend throughout on that of the zxsthetico-moral 
ideal ; and the sympathetic element, while having a separate origin and 
generally independent development, is found at various stages of history to 
have been profoundly influenced by the zsthetic element, — noteworthily, 
where asceticism has prepared the way for universal charity. 

The essay is remarkably well written, and brings together in well- 
arranged form a prodigious quantity of material. Certain defects lie upon 
the surface. The author deems it possible, from a study of the past history 
of morality, to forecast the progress of which it is yet capable, and to pre- 
scribe the means by which that progress may be facilitated ; and the vari- 
ous reflections into which this conception leads him are as untrustworthy as 
might be expected. Furthermore, he accepts somewhat uncritically vari- 
ous hypotheses which are not above question ; for example, the advance- 
ment of man in intellectual and emotional capacity within historical times. 
The account of the evolution of punishment is decidedly inadequate, any 
departure from its originally retributive nature being either ignored or 
hastily condemned. But the feature that will probably meet with most 
widespread disapproval is precisely the main thesis of the essay ; namely, 
the denial of any fundamental and essential connection between the vari- 
ous elements of the moral ideal. The author's own account of the strictly 
parallel development of the ideas of justice and individual perfection may 
suggest a very different conclusion to many of his readers ; and they may 
not be inclined to condemn all discriminating charity as a ‘confusion’ of 
justice and love. Nevertheless the essay is of unusual interest and impor- 
tance, and will be found valuable as a basis for seminary discussions. 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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The Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human Progress. By GeorGe SAN- 
rAYANA. Vol. III, Reason in Religion; Vol. IV, Reason in Art. 
New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. ix, 279; ix, 230. 

Experimental Psychology : A Manual of Laboratory Practice. By EDWARD 
BRADFORD TITCHENER. Vol. II. Quantitative Experiments. Part I. 
Student’s Manual. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. xli, 
208. $1.40. 

General Sociology: An Exposition of the Main Development in Sociologicat 
Theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. By ALBION W. SMALL. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press; London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1905. — 
pp. Xl, 739. 

The Problems of Philosophy. By HARALD HOFFDING. Translated by 
GALEN M. FisHer. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. 


xvi, 201. 
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Philosophia Ultima, or Science of the Sciences. By CHARLES WOODRUFF 
Suretps. Vol. III. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. 
Ixxvii, 227. 

The Psychological Review, Monograph Supplements, No. 30. The Theory 
of Psychical Dispositions. By CHARLES A. DuBRAY. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., October, 1905. — pp. 170. 

The Continuum as a Type of Order: An Exposition of the Modern Theory. 
With an Appendix on the Transfinite Numbers. By Epwarp V. 
HUNTINGTON. Reprinted from the Annals of Mathematics, Vol. VI, 
No. 4, and Vol. VII, No. 1. For Sale by the Publications Office of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Der Vitalismus als Geschichte und als Lehre. Von HANS DRIESCH. 
Leipzig, J. A. Barth. 1905. — pp. x, 246. M. 5.00. 

Der soziale Optimismus. Von Lupwic Stern. Jena, H. Costenoble, 
1905. — pp. vii, 267. M. 5.00. 

Die Stellung Gassendis zu Deskartes. Von HERMANN SCHNEIDER. Leip- 
zig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1904. — pp. 67. M. 150. 
Die Metaphysik in der Ostwald’ schen Energetik. Von FR. WOLFGANG 

ADLER. Leipzig, O. R. Riesland, 1905. — pp. 47. 

Le langage: Essai sur la psychologie normale et pathologique de cette 

fonction. Par EUGENE-BERNARD LeRoy. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1905. 


—pp. 293. § fr. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


Atomisttk und Energetik vom Standpunkte dkonomischer Naturbetrachtung. 
H. Wotrr. V. f. w. Ph., XXIX, 1, pp. 1-25. 


There is an evident dissatisfaction among many modern scientists, such 
as Kirchhoff, Helmholtz, Mach, Helm, and Ostwald, with the large hypo- 
thetical basis of the physical sciences, a dissatisfaction which has expressed 
itself in the abandonment, in some quarters, of the molecular theory in 
physics and chemistry, and the substitution therefore of a more descriptive 
scheme, in terms of energy and its transformations. The question whether 
the new program, as outlined especially by Ostwald, is any more serviceable 
or economical, from the scientific standpoint, than the old scientific system, 
based upon the molecular hypothesis, is answered in the negative by the 
author of the present article ; on the ground, mainly, that the epistemological 
principle of the conservation of the individuality or substance of bodies, 
a principle fruitful in scientific procedure, is able to be maintained only 
upon the hypothesis of individual constituents like molecules that main- 
tain their identity through whatever changes the body which they make 
up may undergo. That the proposed view has some advantages over the 
traditional one cannot be denied. It represents a healthy reaction against 
a theory which has to a large extent lost its feeling for the world of actual 
experience, and it endeavors to free itself from superfluous hypotheses of 
every kind. Whether these advantages, however, are greater than the 
difficulties, conceptual or practical, which come with the newer interpreta- 
tion of reality is very questionable. Much of our experience, in fact, such 
as the law of the conservation of mass, cannot be described at all in the 
terms of the new language, and the mere existence of energy about us is 
not a sufficient explanation of our experience. It is not mere energy that 


we need, but energy-differences. Emit C. WILM. 
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The Place of Affectional Facts in a World of Pure Experience. WILLIAM 
James. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., II, 11, pp. 281-287. 


As has been shown in previous articles by Professor James, the distinc- 
tion between subjective and objective is not one of substance but of rela- 
tion within experience. Affectional experiences, commonly supposed to 
bear upon them the stamp of subjectivity, are not an exception to this 
principle, but, when rightly understood, strengthen the position. Emo- 
tional experiences are not mere affections of the mind but are ambiguous 
in their reference ; they may be taken as either objective or subjective. 
The emotions tend to remain relatively ‘ pure’ because no urgent need has 
arisen in practical life requiring them to be assigned rigorously to one class 
or the other. A similar case is found in the so-called secondary qualities 
in the history of philosophy. Affectional attributes are without influence 
upon all physical nature beyond the limits of our own bodies. Since, how- 
ever, they produce immediate bodily effects upon us, they get an ambiguous 
status. The existence of this ambiguous class of experiences proves that 
subjective and objective are not absolutely different substances, but are 
contexts within experience. 

GEORGE H. SABINE, 


Phenomenalism in Ethics. F.C. DOAN. Mind, No. 54, pp. 221-234. 


Two attitudes may be taken toward experience: (1) phenomenalism, 
which does not seek absolute consistency but accepts as relative truth 
whatever best serves to explain the detailed course of facts; and (2) the 
metaphysical attitude, which attempts to give every experience its setting 
in a metaphysical whole. These two attitudes are closely related to, if not 
identical with, the naive and reflective attitudes toward the world. They 
represent fundamentally disparate worlds : the world of actual or possible 
experience, and the world which is the metaphysical condition of thought, 
but which can never be converted into a world of possible experience, 
The sanctions of the moral life are dependent not upon the reference of 
morality to a metaphysically complete world-life, but upon an extension of 
the world of possible experience. A friort, phenomenalism rests on the 
conviction that isolation is the very inner nature of things. <A jJosteriori, 
it rests on the fact that the individual is unaware of his relation to the world 
of metaphysical reality. _Phenomenalism does not preclude the concept of 
freedom, which may be regarded as an attitude toward phenomena neces- 
sary for purposes of practical living but impossible from the standpoint of 
psychology. This freedom is phenomenal. The world of noumenal free- 
dom is not the world of real experience. For phenomenal purposes, free- 
dom requires no greater verity than that it should be felt. The feeling of 
identity which, for naive thought, constitutes the self, is sufficient for the 
purposes of ethics, as for those of psychology. The absolute attitude gives 
a self which is only the logical back-ground of the phenomenal self. 
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Pluralism is the legitimate issue of phenomenalism. Monism results from 
emphasis upon the speculative rather than the practical attitude ; not what 
the situation is but what it implies is taken as constituting its philosophical 
significance. Concrete monism holds that the real is coterminous with the 
rational and that the ethical is the completely rational. But the real of 
possible experience is not rational, and the rational devices by which the 
world of possible experience gets its absolute interpretation are only ideally 
real. No enlargement of a partial organization of the world can give com 

pleted organization, and the ethical act can be evaluated by its own inner 
meaning in passing experience without reference to metaphysical totality. 

GEORGE H. SABINE. 


The Meaning of the Time-Direction. R. A. P. ROGERS. Mind, No. 53, 

PP. 58-73. 

This article is an inquiry into the meaning of the time-direction (the dif- 
ference between past and future), as distinguished from the time-orde? 
(time as a continuum wherein direction is indifferent), Kant regards the 
time-direction as an expression of cause and effect, the only category ex 
pressing an irreversible relation between objects. This category as in/e/- 
lectual means that, given the cause, intellect can deduce the effect, but not 
vice versa, t. é., given the past, the present and future can be foretold, but 
given the present or future, the past cannot be uniquely deduced. Other- 
wise there would be for Kant a time-order, but no time-direction. But 
actually the time series is unique, and all its parts are necessarily con- 
nected ; hence omniscient intellect could deduce from the present jthe only 
possible past as well as the only possible future. Therefore the z#te//ectual 
relation between past and present is reversid/e. Thus, ¢. g., the funda- 
mental laws of rigid dynamics, s = }/?/*, etc., are reversed by changing the 
sign of 4. Since the time-direction is psychical, its explanation must begin 
from the subjective difference between past and future. Consciousness is 
always a present, within which memory and expectation (in a general sense), 
more especially desire and aversion, give a meaning to the distinction be- 
tween past and future. The future is that which can be an object of desire, 
and is the direction in which will moves; the past has only a theoretical 
interest. The objectivity of the time-direction necessarily implies objective 
will. The future is the direction in which objective will necessarily moves, 
and through this motion time ceases to be a mere continuum. The motive 
actuating objective will is the continuous and progressive development of 
an ‘absolute and common good,’ since objectivity of will implies univer- 
sality. The assumption of a Supreme Spirit immanent in Nature delivers 
us from the solipsism which arises from the conception that any individual 
human will can guide the processes of Nature. The human will becomes 


rationally objective through submission to the Divine. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 
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A Philosophical Confession. HARALD HOFFDING. J. of Ph., Psy., and 
Sci. Meth., II, 4, pp. 85-92. 


The author in this ‘confession’ defines his position as a ‘critical 
monist.’ He adopts monism because connection and continuity seem to 
him more important facts of experience than difference and multiplicity. 
The importance of pluralism, he says, lies in its power to raise problems. 
A problem, however, is a demand for further unity. Hence pluralism can 
never afford a final solution. On the other hand, the impossibility of a 
complete synthesis of knowledge makes monism the unrealized ideal of 
philosophy. Hence the author’s monism is ‘critical.’ The incomplete- 
ness of thought may be explained by the supposition that reality itself is in 
process of development. One element in reality at least, thought itself, 
is not yet complete. The contention of idealism, that reality is essentially 
an expression of thought, is questioned by the author as involving an 
unverifiable analogy between what is merely a part of the world and the 
whole of existence. The article is concluded by an expression of sympathy 
with empiricism and pluralism in their emphasis on the lack of harmony 
and rationality in existence, and the reality of the struggle toward them. 

GRACE ANDRUS DE LAGUNA, 


Kant's Doctrine of the Basis of Mathematics. Jostan Royce. J. of Ph., 
Psy., and Sci. Meth., II, 8, pp. 197-207. 


For Kant, the contrast between mathematical and philosophical method 
is absolute. Mathematics, by means of the necessary laws of pure perception, 
constructs objects of synthetic knowledge ; philosophy, because the pro- 
cedure of pure thought is analytic, must justify its concepts by a transcen- 
dental deduction. The modern logic of mathematics has abandoned the 
Kantian doctrine that mathematical certainty depends upon a universal 
and necessary form of perception. The logical and mathematical neces- 
sity of tri-dimensionality and of the principles of the Euclidean geometry is 
not maintained. Experience is economically describable in those terms, in 
the same sense as in terms of the physical theory of energy. Strictly 
mathematical necessity belongs, however, not to any system of principles, 
but to necessary inferences from principles. Mathematical method is ap- 
plicable to any conceptual system whose relations are exactly definable. 
On the other hand, modern mathematical theory supports the Kantian 
doctrine that constructive synthesis and observation of its results are neces- 
sary for mathematics. Productive thinking is itself a kind of experience, 
essentially synthetic and constructive. Mathematical truth is reached by 
observing the necessary consequences of abstractly universal ideas, 7. ¢., 
by observing a process of ideal construction and its results. Since the 
observation is of an abstract process of construction, not of an individual 
phenomenon, the truth discovered is of abstractly universal application to 
| things which conform to the constructions. Mathematical truth is con- 
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cerned with the consequences of ideas apart from the decision whether 
these ideas are expressed in individual realities. The whole truth of 
things, moreover, is individual, and hence not definable in mathematical 


terms. 
MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 


Professor Baldwin on the Pragmatic Universal. ADDISON W. MOORE. 

Psych. Bul., I, 12, pp. 415-423. 

This article is in reply to the charge made by Baldwin, in an article entitled 
‘* The Limits of Pragmatism "’ (Psych. Rev., XI, 1), that pragmatic logic is 
unable to deal with universal judgments. Baldwin holds in his article two 
concepts of the universal: one that the general stands for the particular in 
the sense of organizing it with other experience ; the other, that the uni- 
versal judgment apprehends truths which essentially transcend the expe- 
riences of real life. In neither case, according to Baldwin, can appeal to 
the concrete situation test the universal. The test must lie in the laws of 
thought, or in ‘some analogous self-applying criteria of sound thinking.’ 
But every experience has two values: (1) A unique value of its own as 
immediate experience ; (2) a value as the basis of further experience. 
Only in the latter function do such categories as organization, universality 
and particularity, truth and error, apply to experience. Systematization is 
a process relative to further experience. The persisting elements which 
form the basis of further experience, are, 7f/so facto, the general aspects of 
the experience. Universality is the relation which a content has to the 
development of experience. The ‘concrete’ experience is precisely that 
in which the general and particular disappear, and must be the test of the 
universal. The universal exists only as a mediating function, and its test 
of reality cannot therefore lie within itself. This view, moreover, excludes 
a conception of the universal as a mode of apprehension of reality trans- 
cending the test of fact. The reality in which thought plays its part is, for 
pragmatism, the world of instinctive, emotional, volitional, and social ‘ real 


life.’ 
MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 


ETHICS AND A:STHETICS. 


Mechanism and Morals: The World of Science and the World of History. 
JAMES WARD. Hibbert Journal, IV, 1, pp. 79-99. 


Science, starting from the manifold in the world of actual experience, has 
attempted to reduce it all to terms of mechanism. Particular events are 
not considered except as they are subject to universal laws. History, start- 
ing from the same manifold, however, views facts, individuals, purpose, and 
meaning. Causation is only considered as far as it springs from individual 
motives and preferences. In history we distinguish what is from what 
ought to be, while for science they are the same. This is the supremec on- 
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trast between mechanism and morals. In the historical world we can 
recognize only individual agents ; things which do not act are but the prod- 
uct of things that do. Since, then, mechanism is fixed, and morals imply 
guidance, we have an antinomy. Using Kant’s distinction of phenomena 
and noumena, we may say that the world of history is the reality of which 
the world of science is the appearance. But science may demur, and even 
say that material mechanism is the only reality. This materialistic view, 
however, fails when we consider that, if the conscious subject and his deeds 
are phenomena, the percipient and percept become the same, which is a 
contradiction. Nor does the idea of self-consciousness help us out. If, 
however, the world of minds is the real world, if we view the world from 
an historical standpoint, and regard its uniformity and development in the 
light of the uniformity and progress in concrete individuals, we get a more 
adequate view of the world. Such pan-psychism does not involve know- 
ing all the types of individuals, nor do the results of science exclude this 
interpretation. In fact, science seems now to find evolution in atoms 
themselves. Even so, the historical world cannot actually assume even 
the appearance of such unmitigated necessity as mechanism implies, and 
Kant's distinction does not solve the antinomy. The solution rather lies 
in distinguishing between facts and the fundamental principles of science, 
which, though true, are not truths of fact. Science cannot tell us that the 
world is mecessart/y mechanical ; it is merely hypothetical and tentative. 
Science needs other and higher categories than those of mere mechanism, 
such as notions of end, purpose, and value. These will aid in solving the 


antinomy between mechanism and morals. 
R. B. WAUGH. 


Pascals Wager. ALFRED W. Benn. Int. J. E., XV, 3, pp. 305-323. 


Che one distinctly mean method of salvation is that proposed in Pascal's 
celebrated ‘wager.’ We must bet, he argues, for or against the existence 
of God; not to bet is to bet for his non-existence. If he does not exist, in 
either case death ends all; but, on the chance that he does exist, we have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by betting in his favor. To bet in 
his favor, we find, means to stupefy one’s reason (s’adétir) and facilitate 
belief by taking holy water, attending Mass, etc., and may do good, while 
it cannot do harm; whereas backing the wrong side means, if God exists, 
exchanging eternal felicity for everlasting torment. But even granting 
God's existence, the probability is infinitesimal (since we are appealing to 
reason alone, not to revelation) that he has precisely the attributes assigned 
by Pascal's Jansenist theology ; and the possibilities of benefit and of 
harm are, in the absence of definite knowledge, equal. Moreover, Pascal 
has insisted that human morality is arbitrary and variable, and that true 
morality depends solely on the inscrutable will of God ; what security have 
we, then, that God will keep his promises of felicity to believers and tor- 
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ment to unbelievers, especially since, according to our best human stand- 
ards, deceit and treachery, cruelty and injustice, are among his revealed 
attributes? This argument that orthodox Christianity is safer to believe 
than to disbelieve has been traced back to Arnobius. It is the keynote of 
Butler's ‘‘ Analogy,’’ and was used by Newman in favor of Catholicism. 
But Keble found something ‘‘ cold and ungenerous,’’ not to say mean, in 
the argument, which in any case proves too much, since it makes for any 
equally exclusive religious system. Mansel, in his famous Bampton 
lecture, without specifically arguing ad ‘ferrorem, follows Pascal in denying 
that our moral distinctions apply to God, and insists that every other 
religious system is open to as many objections as Christianity. Finally, 
Mill, in his famous declaration that he would cheerfully bear eternal 
torment rather than worship an immoral deity, once for all gave the quietus 
to this argument. To incur intellectual or moral degradation for the sake 
of salvation would be not only mean, but unavailing ; our conduct must be 
determined by considerations independent of the existence or non-existence 
of the supernatural. F. D. MITCHELL. 


The Argument for Immortality. A. K. RoGers. Int. J. E., XV, 3, pp. 

323-338. 

Excluding the proof from Christian revelation and the spiritualistic argu- 
ment (since, fraud apart, we cannot rule out the alternative hypothesis of 
telepathy), we find three general aspects of the argument upon immortality : 
the metaphysical argument from the substantial nature of the soul, the 
scientific argument against immortality, and the moral argument. Modern 
philosophy has discarded the first, along with the meaningless conception 
of the soul as a substance. The scientific argument is simply an appeal to 
ignorance ; apart from a crude and discredited materialism, science can at 
most show only the general improbability of immortality, leaving its possi- 
bility an open question. The moral argument no longer centers around 
future rewards and punishments ; yet, whatever the value of virtue apart 
from happiness, something is lacking unless the two ultimately correspond, 
unless virtue is bound up in the innermost constitution of things. The 
crucial question is, will the gradual achievement of the race, the triumph 
of ethical values in the large, without individual immortality, meet this de- 
mand? Is the ethical world a real possibility apart from the continued 
participation in it of the connected individual life? Other-worldliness is 
not here in question ; the future may be made to enhance the value of the 
present without displacing it. Can righteousness or progress, the defender 
of immortality will ask, have any real content, save as grounded on the 
personal relationship which on the side of feeling is love? Are not the 
terms in which we express value mere abstractions apart from permanent 
personality ? Could we respect a God whose ends were realized only in 
his own self-centered consciousness, and for whom love was merely a tem- 
porary incident, whose object was called into existence only to be dismissed 


again from the scene? F. D. MITCHELL. 
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La moralité indirecte de Tart. F. PAULHAN. Rev. Ph., XXX, 5, pp. 

445-473. 

The essential immorality of art (elsewhere shown by the author) proves 
nothing against its occasional morality, for the value of things varies greatly 
with their application, The harmonizing tendency which produces art is 
the same which under other circumstances produces morality. Arising 
from a dissatisfaction (itself essentially moral) with the disharmonies of the 
world, the art-impulse results in the creation of a world more systematized, 
at least in certain respects, than the real world. But a grave discordance 
is involved, — the creation of a fictitious world in opposition to the real 
world. Art satisfies the suppressed desires which give it origin, without 
being concerned with their (ethical) correlation with the totality of desires ; 
which, indeed, morality itself but imperfectly accomplishes. The ideas 
suggested by art, like other ideas, tend to self-realization. Thus art, though 
contrary to its essential principle, tends toinfluence conduct. Yet it exerts 
a certain inhibition upon the ideas and feelings which it excites ; these 
remain apart from the ideas and feelings of real life. But often the barrier 
is broken down. For the ideas and feelings of art are often too like those 
of real life not to influence them greatly ; nay, the same ideas and feelings 
appear now on one side of the barrier, now on the other. In this way, it 
is art representative of human life that is most influential, —the realistic 
perhaps less than the vaguely idealistic. As for non-representative art, 
music, when joined to words, adds to their effect; but its higher forms 
have a less direct relation to practice. They may help to develop a spirit 
of taste, a need of harmony in general, and thus affect life ; but this gener- 
alizing tendency is not to be counted on. The art-impulse dominates and 
organizes a great number of different functions of life, and thus may have 
a high moral value. The dilettanteism that leads to the contemplation of 
a religion or philosophical system may turn to serious study of it. Art 
contributes to the formation of the moral ideal. The genesis of the moral 
and zsthetic ideals is very similar, though the latter is less unified and self- 
consistent, and zsthetic types may be immoral as well as moral. The 
zsthetic ideal like any other, has the danger of being visionary and im- 
practicable, but it has the advantage of being less forcibly imposed than 
the moral ideal. It is infinitely more simple, broad, and variable, and 
leaves room for choice and free development. It may thus contain the ele- 
ments of a higher morality than the present, and may tend to relieve moral 
fanaticism. It provides for the development of new ideas without harmful 
experimentation. It has the further advantage of making forcible appeal to 
feeling and imagination rather than to mere abstract intelligence. It is 
thus that art has often been pressed into the service of morality ; and even 
in the most purely artistic writers one may often easily discover a concep- 
tion of life, and thus the elements of a morality. Thus the fundamental 


immorality of art and its accidental morality are closely interconnected, as, 
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indeed, general psychological and sociological analogies would lead us to 
expect. For psychical and social systems are quick to avail themselves of 
the most diverse phenomena ; and art itself ministers to love, patriotism, 


and religion as well as to morality. 
THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


An Analysis of Elementary Psychic Process. ARTHUR ERNEST DAVIEs. 

Psych. Rev., XII, 2-3, pp. 166-206. 

The problem raised here, viz., the nature of the most elementary con- 
scious experience, grew out of an earlier investigation by the author of 
simple zxsthetic reactions, which was published in the Psychologrcal Review. 
The results of this study seemed to imply that there are some forms of 
reaction more elementary than cognitive reactions. The experiments were 
conducted ina dark room, The observer was seated before a screen on 
which were exhibited varying series of illuminated figures. The exposures 
were momentary, and between them the observer was engaged in conver- 
sation to avoid the effect of undue expectation. Each observer reported 
as accurately as possible what took place in consciousness during each 
experiment. A general unanimity of results was obtained, although 
twenty-two observers were used, including students of all grades and mem- 
bers of the faculty. The results of the introspection were briefly as follows : 
(1) A time-interval elapsed between the consciousness of illumination and 
the perception of form. (2) A preparatory stage existed before the aware- 
ness of the light, expressed variously as a ‘startle,’ ‘jolt,’ ‘blank,’ 
etc. (3) There was a distinct growth in perception regarded both as a 
psychic process and asa psychic product. (4) Certain physical and physio- 
logical changes were connected with the initial stages of the experiments. 
These included movements of nearly every organ. (5) Supplementary 
items included (a) interest of the observers ; (4) suggestions of likeness to 
familiar objects ; (c) associations with other experiences ; (@) judgments 
of preference attached indifferently to the illumination and the perception 
of form. The author's discussion which follows excludes the theoretical 
consideration of the series of problems suggested by the experiments. In 
the first place, the distinction between the illumination consciousness and 
the form perception would seem to rest on positively psychological and 
not logical grounds. Further, perception is not an act, but a process. 
The content must grow before it can be defined. While one throughout, 
the process exhibits two aspects, a mental intent, and a mental content. 
The content seems not to be determined by association, which should be 
considered the outcome of the perceptual process and not its determinant. 
Suggestions developed within the process itself tend to act as clues to the 
meaning of experience. The more difficult question relates to the character 
of the primitive consciousness before its differentiation into definite prod- 
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ucts. It obviously does not develop out of previous processes, but is 
initiated from without as an ‘intrusion.’ The purest forms of this primitive 
experience are either simply psycho-physiological, or zsthetic ; the cogni- 
tive element is at first lacking and develops only later under the influence 
of interest. The development of the primary psychic material seems to be 
related to our practical attitudes arising from a break in the conscious proc- 
ess. The results of the investigation are summed up by the author as 
follows : ‘‘(1) That our most elementary psychic processes are feeling proc- 
esses which are not contents but intents of consciousness. (2) That feeling 
process eventuates in physiological changes which involve movements of 
the special sense and other organs, that these movements are, on the one 
hand, practical attitudes toward a present situation, the character of the 
reaction depending on the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the feeling 
processes. (3) That these adjustments have psychological importance 
because of the kinzsthetic sense material which through them become 
functional. (4) That with the complication of sense data there develop 
‘suggestions’ which operate, under the guidance of feeling, as principles 
of its organization into definite products or perceptions."’ 
GRACE ANDRUS DE LAGUNA. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Spinoza et ses contemporains. L. BrunscuvicG. Rev. de Mét., XIII, 5, 

Pp. 073-795. 

The problem that faced Spinoza and his contemporaries was how to 
unite the truth of science and that of religion. In the seventeenth century 
this problem took a precise form, that of defining the relation of the finite 
to the infinite. Under the influence of Descartes, Malebranche, Fénelon, 
and Leibniz, the infinite and finite became intelligible notions, not objects 
given to the imagination ; they were united by an inner relation, not in 
space and time. Spinoza may be taken as a point of convergence for all 
these systems, carried out to their logical conclusions. First, however, 
Brunschvicg compares Pascal, though not a Cartesian, with Spinoza. 
Though Pascal's FPensées and Spinoza’s 7ractatus theologico-politicus 
appeared the same year, and dealt with the same subject, namely, the rela- 
tion of the Old and New Testament, yet their conclusions were entirely 
opposite. Pascal, as a geometrician, deduced his conclusions mathemat- 
ically by reasoning from certain principles and definitions. The annihila- 
tion of the finite in the presence of the infinite is the annihilation of our 
spirit before God. The word of God comprises God, and cannot be under- 
stood by human reason. For Spinoza, however, reason is all. Even 
history must be treated from a rational standpoint; it can never become 
the equivalent of science. What the Hebrews recorded must be viewed 
rationally, by taking into account their characteristics, In Pascal, then, 


we see dogmatic orthodoxy, in Spinoza, rational criticism. For Pascal his- 
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tory is divine when it speaks of God, for Spinoza it is mere history. But 
for Spinoza this fall of traditional orthodoxy does not involve true Chris- 
tianity. We must rather interpret its images as symbols, not as realities. 
God is not, as for Pascal, a person, whose love involves self-renunciation, 
He is rather a spirit in and through us, and one loves Him best by loving 
himself. Asceticism is repugnant to the essence of Christianity. The 
Church is no sect, but rather invisible; the true God is absolute unity 
seen by the soul. For Malebranche, too, faith is subject to reason. All 
abstract science is the basis of religion; the infinite space of geometry 
manifests the existence of God. But where Spinoza saw unity Malebranche 
saw only a duality. Mathematical idealism suffices when the idea and its 
object are one, 7. ¢., it applies to God, but not to things in the material 
world. To reach things we must know God in a new aspect, we must 
know His wishes and acts which have created a material world. This 
notion gives the key to the moral life. We have, then, a parallelism of 
metaphysics and morality; a realm of reason and of faith. As meta- 
physician, then, Spinoza is an idealist, for he affirms the identity of adequate 
ideas and their objects ; Malebranche isa realist, for he places a barrier 
between them. He distinguishes between intelligible and material exten- 
sion. If God, as Spinoza says, manifests himself in the material world of 
extension, how can there be wrong, since God cannot hate himself? But 
here Malebranche entirely misunderstands Spinoza. Man is not devoid of 
all spontaneity; he is only Deus guatenus, but he has the power to 
approach God without limit. We have not to explain how the perfect 
becomes imperfect, for there is no separate truth and error ; they vanish 


with the individual illusion of which they are born. 
R. B. WaAuGuH. 


The Naturalism of Hume. NORMAN SMITH. Mind, No. 54, pp. 149 

173; No. 55, Pp. 335-347: 

Green's interpretation of Hume's philosophy as pure scepticism, denying 
permanence, activity, and identity, is unfair. The determining factor in 
Hume's philosophy is the establishment of a purely naturalistic conception 
of human nature by the thorough subordination of reason to feeling and 
instinct. Hume does not deny the existence of the external world and the 
self, though he regards them as unknowable in themselves. The universal 
acceptance of them is a ‘natural belief,’ due to the ultimate instincts and 
propensities which constitute human nature. Reason, according to Hume, 
does not explain any of the ultimate characteristics of experience. Certain 
beliefs are indispensable, and hence are beyond the reach of sceptical 
doubts. Thus are established causal connection, external reality, the self, 
appreciation of beauty, and good and bad. The function of knowledge is 
always practical rather than speculative ; our beliefs, when regarded as the 
outcome of natural tendencies, show a wonderful adaptation to the needs 
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of life. If they are regarded as conclusions from supposed inferences, 
however, they are found to rest on theoretically unjustifiable assumptions. 
Hume's contention in ethics, that reason is the slave of the passions, has 
its exact counterpart in his theory of knowledge. His main argument in 
the Zreatise and /nguiry shows the practical value and the theoretical 
irrationality of the ordinary consciousness, and, conversely, the practical 
worthlessness and equal irrationality of the philosophical reinterpretation 
of it. Thus the contradiction of substance and attribute is rationally un- 
justifiable, but rests on a ‘blind and powerful instinct.’ In a similar man- 
ner, Hume deals with the self, causality, and the uniformity of nature. 
These mental operations are instincts which are as natural and necessary 
in their operation as breathing, and reason can neither control nor explain 
them. Belief is not purely intellectual, but precedes knowledge and cannot 
be destroyed by doubt. Reason is in reality not distinct from these natural 
beliefs but is only the necessity of following them. The understanding is 
nothing but imagination according to its most general and most firmly 
established instincts and habits. Because the instincts conflict when they 
are theoretically developed, the understanding is at variance with itself. 
From these contradictions we must conclude that the mental instincts are 
applicable only to practical affairs. In the facts of the moral life, Hume 
finds confirmation of his naturalistic view of reason. He is not incon- 
sistent, as Green holds, in admitting the existence of disinterested passions. 
Pleasure is not the sole object of desire, though it is the efficient cause of 
action. Pleasure is conditioned by desire, not vice versa. Reason in 
Hume's ethics depends on natural passions exactly as in his epistemology 
it depends on natural belief. Reason in itself neither produces nor inhibits 
action. Since, however, social life demands organization, we learn to 
govern particular passions in the light of those general utilitarian consider- 
ations which constitute the rules of prudence and social justice. This 
theory of instinct and reason enables us to reduce Hume's system to unity. 
His fundamental sensational hypothesis is consistent with the most divergent 
views of the constitution of complex experience. Hume rather than Kant 
is the father of positivism and naturalism, as later developed by Comte. 
GEORGE H., SABINE. 
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Women; Robert A. Woods, Social Work: A New Profession; W. 2&. 
Benedict, Greek Thought-Movements and their Ethical Implications; Z. 
W. Wright, Evolution and Ethical Method; 4/7. V. O’ Shea, The Devel- 
opment of Ethical Sentiment in the Child; Henry S. Salt, The Ethics of 
Corporal Punishment ; /. Zineham, Sin and Sacrifice ; Book Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXIX, 6: Wilhelm Peters, Aufmerksamkeit und Zeitverschiebung in der 
Auffassung disparater Sinnesreize ; Roswel/ P. Angier, Die Schatzung von 
Bewegungsgrossen bei Vorderarm bewegungen; C. £. Seashore, Die 
Aufmerksamkeits-schwankungen. 


XL, 1 u. 2: A. Marty, Uber Annahmen: Gise/a Alexander-Schifer, 
Zur Frage iiber den zeitlichen Verlauf des Gediachtnisbildes fiir verschie- 
dene Sinnesreize ; A/oys Miller, Uber den Einfluss der Blickrichtung auf 


die Gestalt des Himmelsgewélbes ; Literaturbericht. 


XL, 3: Robert Saxinger, Beitrage zur Lehre von der emotionalen 
Phantasie ; S/anis/aw Loria, Untersuchungen iiber das periphere Sehen ; 
W. Lohmann, Uber den Wettstreit der sehfelder und seine Bedeutung fiir 


das plastische Sehen ; Literaturbericht. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILosopuie, XI, 3: A. Leser, Uber die 
Méglichkeit der Betrachtung von unten und oben in der Kultur-philosophie ; 
Adolf Miller, Quelien und Ziele sittlicher Entwickelung ; /. 7. Hoffmann, 
Exakte Darstellung aller Urteile und Schliisse; Aermann Planck, Das 
Problem der moralischen Willensfreiheit ; Eugen Posch, Uber einige meta- 


physische Ansichten ; Jahresbericht. 
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ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XII, 1: Xar/l Wetdel, 
Mechanismus und Teleologie in der Philosophie Lotzes ; 2. Sa/inger, Kants 
Antinomien und Zenons Beweise gegen die Bewegung ; Jahresbericht. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, V, 10: /. Grasset, Le psychisme inférieur et 
la responsibilité ; Z. Desvad/ées, La science et le réel (fin); W. M. Koz- 
lowski, La conception de force est-elle un défaut de la mécanique? /. Car- 
tier, Revue critique de morale (3° article) ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Périodiques ; L’enseignement philosophique. 

V, 11, Paul Hermant, La conscience ; F. Warrains, La logique de la 
beauté ; V.-ZL. Bernies, L'origine des idées; C. de Ludecki, Caractére de 
l'esthétique polonaise; Correspondance; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Periodiques. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XIII, 5: L. Brunschvicg, 
Spinoza et ses contemporains ; Dwe/shauvers, De l'individualité ; G. Belos, 
En quéte d'une morale positive (suite); C. Hémon, ‘‘ La vraie religion 
selon Pascal’ de M, Sully-Prudhomme ; 47. Bernés, L’ éducation religieuse 
de l'enfant ; Supplement. 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXX, 10: Sod/ier, La conscience et ses degrés ; 
C. Bos, Les éléments affectifs du langage ; Draghicesco, De la possibilité 
des sciences sociales ; Afatienzo, La logique comme science objective ; F. 
Paulhan, L'idéalisme d'aujourd’hui; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue 


des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 


XXX, 11: G. Richard, Les lois de la solidarité morale ; Dugas, Sur les 
abstraits émotionnels ; ?. Gaultier, La moralité de l'art; C.-G. Picavet, Le 
matérialisme historique et son évolution ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; 
Revue des périodiques étrangers ; Livres nouveaux. 
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